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THE PRINCIPLES OF FREEDOM 


By Terence MacSwiney 


Before he became actively absorbed in the Sinn Fein movement the late Terence MacSwiney, Lord 


Mayor of Cork, wrote “The Principles of Freedom,’ 


in which he set forth the ideas, the purposes, the vision 


of the organization for which he gave his life. The publication of this book will give American readers an 
opportunity to judge the man who made himself the most widely known protagonist of the Sinn Fein cause. 


“BUY A BOOK A WEEK”—FOR YOUR WINTER’S READING 


An English Wife in Berlin 


By EVELYN, PRINCESS BLUCHER 


Unequaled in fairness and accuracy 
ind will be retained as a permanent 
ccount of wartime Germany.”—Chi- 
cago Livening Post $6.00 


Letters from China and Japan 


By JOUN ALICE C. DEWEY 
They | ww too much of life and let- 
ters to tempt the role of the phi- 
losopher and pedagogue : - ae 


the same time you feel that there is 
1 serious purpose in the minds and 
hearts of the two persons who write 
these letters Vew York Times 
$2.50 


The Cradle of the Deep 

By SIR FREDERICK TREVES 
A very attractive book, so attractive 
that it will probably be the most popu- 
lar West Indian guide book for many 
\ London Daily News 


A a 
A 
$5.00 


ears to come.’ 


Far Away and Long Ago 
tty W. H. HUDSON 


Recollection of the boyhood of a 
Naturalist on the plains of South 
Ameri i book uggestive, pictur- 
esq nusual beautiful—greatly 
worth reading and reading again.” 

New Yor Times $3.00 


The Sea and the Jungle 

B H. M. TOMLINSON 
One of the most delightful travel 
books that it ha been our good for- 
tune to see, a volume of humor and 


viventul 1 pure delight from 
cover to cover.”—San Francisco Argo- 
naut $5.00 


By-Paths in Sicily 
Ry ELIZA PUTNAM HEATON 
The product of long intimacy “it 
makes the reader feel,” ivs the New 
Yor Tribune if h too had 
mbed the hills of Sicily.” $3.50 


Dy 


Among Italian Peasants 
By TONY CYRIAX 


In both words and colors the artist 


thor paint in Ita in which char- 
| burn *, haymakers ind their 
nd live quite unknown to most 
tourists $5.00 


Handbook of Indian Art 


by E. B. HAVELL, author of “The 
Ideals of Indian Art” 
A concise authoritative survey of th 
whole field of Indian art Man il 
Toy ty tior S1aan 


The Ordeal of Mark Twain 
By VAN WYCK BROOKS 
“By far the most valuable book on 
Mark Twain that has yet appeared.” 
GRANT OverTON in Life. $3.00 


Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
By MAX BEERBOHM 
Memories of his life to which many 
friends contribute, collected by “Max.” 
$7.00 


Ruskin the Prophet: And Other 
Centenary Studies 
By JOHN MASEFIELD and Others 


An exposition of the social theories of 
Ruskin. “Seldom has so much that is 
significant about him been brought 
into such small space.”—Boston Tran- 
script $3.50 


The Hyphen 

By LIDA C. SCHEM 
A human document which no lover of 
psychological analysis can afford to 
ignore. “Vigorous, idiomatic, colorful 
. . « amazingly complex, oddly con- 
vincing.”—New York Herald. 

2 volumes. $6.00 


Intimate Letters from Petrograd 
By PAULINE S. CROSLEY 
Observations of “the shrewdly obser- 
vant, sharp-witted, and level-headed 
wife of a naval attache to the Ameri- 
can Embassy—” a “fascinating, in- 
teresting volume.’’"—Baron Rosen. 
$3.00 


Bradford’s History of the 
Plymouth Settlement 


Rendered in Modern English by 
HAROLD PAGET 
“Those who have not looked into it 
have missed a rare pleasure. i 2 
It ought to be considered one of our 
classics.” Vew York Evening Past 


$3.50 


Mexico in Revolution 

By BLASCO IBANEZ 
“His shrewd, quick-glancing political 
insight, his wit, his sense of the pic- 
turesqus his fundamental common 
sense views of life, and the smooth, 
even flow of his style are all illus- 
trated at their best in this book.”— 
The Independent $2.00 


The Making of Tomorrow 

By HAYES ROBBINS 
A constructive manual of the art of 
industrial right living by a man who 
hous had a very wide experience in 
industrial matters $2.00 


Democracy and the Human 
Equation 
By ALLEYNE IRELAND 


$2.00 


A study of representative government 
as dependent for quality and perma- 
nency on the human elements which 
are its body. $3.00 


America and the New Era 
Edited by ELISHA FRIEDMAN 
A symposium on social reconstruc- 


tion. Among the contributors are 


Richard T. Ely, Frederick C. 


Howe, 


Chas. A. Ellwood, Mary Van Kleeck, 
and others. $6.00 


Phenomena of Materialisation: 
A report of experiments 
By BARON SCHRENCK NOTZING 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle says: “The 


results are, in my opinion, the most 
notable of any investigation which has 
ever been recorded.” Illustrated with 
225 photographs. $15.00 


The Foundations of Spiritualism 
By W. WHATELY SMITH 
“An admirable piece of work, clear, 
just, incisive and written from an 
abundant source of knowledge.” 
ELWoop WORCESTER. $2.00 


Elements of Practical Psycho- 
Analysis 


By PAUL BOUSFIELD 


The theory, technique and scope of 


the subject covered in such manner 
as to include essentials and eliminate 
unnecessary details. $5.00 


Our Air Force 

By Brig.-Gen. WILLIAM MITCHELL 
The most competent man, from any 
point of view, to tell of our Air Ser- 
vice and its future development. $5.00 


Vitamines: Essential Food 


Factors 
By BENJAMIN HARROW, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
Explains the significance, not only of 
vitamines, but of other essentials of 
diet. Ready about Feb. 1 


Modern Economic Tendexcies 
By SIDNEY REEVE 
A discussion of the production of 
those things which make for the ma- 
terial good and the commercial war- 
fare which has arisen over their dis- 
tribution. Ready in February 
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HEN the Germans destroyed a good part of the city 

of Louvain because they claimed that they were 
fired upon from certain houses and had to make an example 
of the city in order to protect their troops from similar 
attacks, the civilized world righteously rocked with amaze- 
ment and abhorrence. Ten days ago in Cork the British 
military took a leaf out of the German book and did pre- 
cisely the same thing. They ordered the dwellers of two 
houses to vacate their buildings and then blew up the 
houses. The soldiers were careful to explain that they could 
not prove that shots had been fired out of those particular 
homes; they simply destroyed these houses because the 
shooting had been in the neighborhood and they took this 
action to put a stop to that sort of thing. The Nation un- 
qualifiedly denounced the Germans in Louvain as on its 
face “an appalling act of vandalism and ferocious cruelty.” 
It now denounces the British in similar unqualified lan- 
guage and declares that the offense in Cork is worse than 
that in Louvain. It is monstrous brutality occurring in civil 
strife instead of in an international war. As such the public 
opinion of the United States ought to speak out just as 
loudly as it did in the case of Belgium; all the more so be- 
cause, despite English statements to the contrary, the blood- 
shed grows worse and also because Sir Hamar Greenwood’s 
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exhortation to the Black and Tans, whom high offi 
British army have denounced as a gang of miscreants, upon 
whose shoulders is saddled the burning of Cork, shows that 
the British Government has ink quite t the jeve OL tne 
Von Bissinys 


at the door of British statesmen for a veneration thar 


and Tirpitze 
Hamar’s open encourayement to crime 


I ERBERT HOOVER is still begying for money to keep 


the children of Central Europe alive I} fifteer 


million bushels of corn which Western farmers have Tered 


the Chinese, Near East, and European relief oryar 


“marketing their surplus corn in relief and taking their 
pay in good-will’—will help; and so will John D. Rocks 
feller Jr.’s million dollars, but the need is) enor 
“We seem to have lost our national perspective,” Mr. Hoover 


says. ‘We hold to our surplus of food and raw materials 
with which our warehouses are bursting. People do not 


realize that if we are to abandon the 3,500,000 children of 
Europe who are ambassadors of good-will our hope for a 
cure of world evils is gone. These starviny peoples of 
Europe may be driven to madness by the hardness of our 


heart People who talk of greater need for help at home 
lack imagination; they understand only what the +e 
Help at home, by all means; but the misery in Europe 
cries in a shriller tone of desperation. There r 

enough here if only those who have would follow Mr 
Rockefeller’s lead, or if Congress would but propriate 


the cost of a single battleship. 


S the tradition extinct that the United States is a ha 

for the politically oppressed of other nations? For the 
moment it is. It withered and died during the war to make 
the world safe for democracy. Its formal obsequies may 
be read in the deportation of Donal O'Callaghan, Lord Mayor 
of Cork. Yes, the law is explicit. The pas 
passed during the emergency of war, and extended six 
months after the armistice for two more years, provides 
that no alien without a visaed passport can enter the United 
States unless the Department of State makes an exception 
in his case. This the Department of State refused to do 
for Mayor O'Callaghan. 
refugee whom a generation ago we would have welcomed 


port control act, 


Yet he is the very type of political 


with open arms—a man of education, a patriot in revolt 
against the military forces that keep his country in sub 
jection. Have we forgotten John Boyle O'Reilly who, by 
the aid of an American skipper, escaped while 
life-sentence in a British penal colony in Australia and 
came to this country on an American ship? The present 


SCrvinyy a 


State Department would have deported him as it would 
doubtless have deported to Prussia Carl Schurz and Sigel 
and Abraham Jacobi and the rest of that noble band of 
’48ers to whom America was the symbol and the realization 
It is in the tradition of freedom that 
It is the men whose love of 


of political liberty. 
America was born and bred. 
liberty made them rebels against the oppression of old- 
world monarchies that have helped most to make us great. 
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HE adoption by the Senate of Senator Borah’s resolu- 

tion for an immediate calling of a conference with 
England and Japan to bring about a naval holiday is highly 
gratifying, because as amended the resolution went even 
further than as first drafted. It now asks for the prompt 
negotiation of a treaty to bring about the reductions in 
naval armaments and it was wisely altered to leave out the 
50 per cent figure which Senator Borah originally sug- 
gested. This would leave the negotiators free to cut build- 
ing to 5 or 10 per cent or stop it altogether. The Senate 
was also correct in refusing to be inveigled into adding 
France and Italy to the nations to be negotiated with. That 
would have been a red herring across the trail, as Senator 
Borah insisted. Mr. Root, too, has been trying to block 
the game by urging that nothing be done until Mr. Harding 
comes in. Every day’s delay is costing the taxpayers of 
the United States millions of dollars in useless expenditure 
—worse than useless, for it is dangerous expenditure. Noth- 
ing should take precedence over this question of disarma- 
ment with Mr. Harding, when he becomes President. 


ENATOR HIRAM JOHNSON has introduced a bill 

calling for a Senate investigation of our invasion of 
Haiti and Santo Domingo. Good. A Congressional inquiry 
would be the first step toward righting an intolerable wrong, 
but only if painstaking and determined to go to the bottom 
of one of the most wanton and unjustifiable acts of aggres- 
sion in our history. Strong words these, but the evidence 
will disclose a combination of administrative autocracy 
flagrantly violating our Constitution, of brutal militarism, 
of financial exploitation, of official incompetence—without 
precedent or parallel. That the whole wretched business 
is glazed with a veneer of hypocritical idealism, only makes 
it the more nauseating. When so eminent and conservative 
an authority on American law as Mr. Moorfield Storey, 
lately President of the American Bar Association, declares 
publicly that every official connected with the seizure of 
Haiti can be and should be impeached, even the skeptic may 
feel certain that investigation cannot proceed too swiftly. 


RESIDENT WILSON is so proud of his Russian policy 

that he desires the entire civilized world to adopt and 
follow it. He would have the boundaries of Russia guaran- 
teed by the Powers; he would have France forget her plans 
of invasion and conquest; he would have England abandon 
her hope of trade. He would, in fact, make his policy of 
infinite negation the universal policy. No trade, no recog- 
nition, no invasion, no partition—such is his motto. Those 
hopeful Russian sympathizers who see in President Wilson’s 
note to M. Hymans a virtual recognition of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment are deluding themselves in spite of his vigorous 
denunciation of armed intervention. Mr. Martens was not 
deported the other day in order to facilitate trade and good 
feeling between the Bolsheviki and the Department of State. 
The fact of the matter is that Mr. Wilson has been con- 
sistent and steadfast in the vision that possesses him: the 
vision of a vast undivided Russian empire, miraculously 
restored from within to a new view of economic questions, 
to a faith that more nearly approximates the national! plat- 
form of the Democratic Party. The President is correct 
in stating that the Armenian question cannot be detached 
from the Russian question. But he is quite wrong in as- 
suming that either question can be solved by a general 
adoption of a policy of militant inactivity. 


HE American Commission on Conditions in Ireland 

concluded its public hearings with the testimony of 
two Protestant Irish women who repeated the story of 
military destruction of cooperative creameries, of British 
attempts to revive religious prejudice, and misuse of tax 
funds. The Commission is now engaged in the preparation 
of a preliminary report, but it will continue to watch the 
Irish situation closely, and to resume public activity if it 
feels that it can again be of service. It is gratifying to 
note that the American Committee for Relief in Ireland, 
which in a sense grew out of the interest aroused by Thi 
Nation’s Commission, is hard at work and has already cabled 
large sums of money for immediate relief in Ireland. The 
distribution is being supervised by a group of English and 
Irish Quakers, who will shortly be joined by an American 
unit. While the big official and semi-official relief organiza- 
tions pause and palaver, new organizations arise spontane- 
ously to express the will of Americans to give aid where 
aid is needed regardless of danger or of political compli- 
cations. 


VEN application for membership in the Communist 

Party is reason for forfeiting public office—this is the 
decision of the Acting Superintendent of Education of New 
York. So Miss Julia D. Pratt, for seventeen years a valued 
teacher in the public schools, has lost her position. Miss 
Pratt applied for admission to the Communist Party, but 
speedily canceled her application in order to save her job, 
the Acting Superintendent alleges. Stripped of its essen- 
tials, the decision serves notice that one cannot hold com- 
munist ideas and remain a teacher no matter how sincerely 
or how lightly one may hold such beliefs, no matter how 
rigidly one may keep such beliefs from one’s pupils—there 
was no allegation that Miss Pratt ever taught either so- 
cialism or communism to her pupils. It is idle to point 
out, we suppose, that there can be no wrong in believing if 
one wishes to that the perfect state is to be communist in 


character as it was believed in the early days of civiliza 


tion. To that the reply will be that the party with which 
Miss Pratt sought for a few days to be affiliated advo- 
cated reform by violence. But if communists were all 
dyed-in-the-wool Tolstoyan pacifists, it would still be held 
to be a crime to believe in such ideas, precisely as it was at 
one time a penitentiary offense to teach Negroes to read in 
the South. America today neither recognizes nor respects 
freedom of conscience, and those who take up or appear t: 
take up new and strange doctrines, particularly if the: 
menace the right of private property, pay the price. 


HIS business of attempting to suppress thinking goes 

on in Japan much as it did in America during the 
war and in the post-war days of Palmerian persecutions. 
The Japanese police, so the Japan Chronicle reports, re- 
cently raided a Yokohama bookshop and seized 150 copies 
of The Nation for October 20, containing an article on the 
I. W. W. The article, as the Chronicle says, was “merely 
an endeavor to prove that the I. W. W. was not so black 
as it was painted,” and the Japanese paper cannily com- 
ments that “the seizure will be a splendid advertisement 
for The Nation, and will make the Yokohama police the 
laughing-stock of the world.” The Nation earnestly hopes 
that the Chronicle is right on both counts; a little suppres- 
sion now and then is relished by the best of circulation 
managers. 
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N declaring that Senator Calder’s bill for the regulation 
| of the coal supply contains provisions “revolutionary in 
their application to existing relations of American govern 

ent and industry,” Mr. J. D. A. Morrow, Vice-President 
of the National Coal Association, gave it higher praise than 

deserves. Almost everyone is so dissatisfied with the ex 
isting control of the coal industry that a genuine revolution 
in its conduct would be welcome. As a matter of fact, how 
ever, the bill aims at little more than the sort of control 
which Mr. Hoover established over food during the war 
It would establish a system of licenses, which in normal 
times would enable the government to obtain and publish 
figures of cost and profit, and in abnormal times would per 
mit it to regulate prices, and even if necessary to deal in 
coal and control its production and distribution. High taxe 
on useless brokers are also provided for. Ordinarily, the 
only protection afforded the purchaser by this measure 
would be exposure and elimination of the worser sort of 
profiteer. Price fixing alone is of little value when basic 
reorganization is necessary. Pooling of the coal supply, 
which would afford more relief, would probably not be un- 
dertaken by any administration unless under the heaviest 
kind of pressure. Yet unitary control of production and 
distribution, not merely in emergencies, but permanently, is 
probably the only measure that can begin to achieve real 
efficiency. 


EPUBLICAN economy is making a bad beginning in 
R New York State by attacking the nonpartisan Indus- 
trial Commission. When we remember the 
the Republican legislature in blocking enlightened 
legislation before economy was ever thought of, we are 
justified in inspecting the woodpile closely. The joker 
emerges when we discover that under the present law the 
terms of the commissioners expire in rotation so that no 
incoming administration can seize control suddenly, and 
that Governor Miller proposes to substitute a 
There are excellent reasons why there should 
be a number of commissioners. 
ployers, the employees and the public should all be repre- 
sented. In the second place, the commission not only has 
executive duties, but also must act as a court, gradually 
building law by making precedents. If the Republicans 
abolish it they cannot save much money, but they will surely 


record of 


labor 


one-man 
Commission. 
In the first place, the em- 


render impossible the wise administration of the labor code 
Apparently, however, that is just 
Governor Miller, in speaking re- 


for some time to come. 
what they intend to do. 
cently to a group of Republican women, attacked the law 
forbidding night work for women, on the high ground of 
“sex equality.” Indeed a revision downward of the whole 


labor code seems to be in prospect. 


mages service men are breaking down at 

one thousand a month. Seventeen thousand hospital 
patients six months ago, there are today over twenty-two 
thousand, a number which in the opinion of Surgeon Gen- 
eral Cumming of the Public Health Service will increase 
progressively for at least six years. The majority of these 
belated war casualties are victims of tuberculosis or in- 
sanity. Accommodation for their care and treatment is 
lacking. Ten thousand beds at an estimated cost of $3,000 
each, including maintenance for a year, are required at 
The $30,000,000 needed will meet only this year’s 
augmented casualty list. Assuming the figures to be correct 
the bill providing this relief should pass Congress without 


the rate of 


once, 


debate. Our neglect of our crippled soldiers is already a 


yvhastly scandal. But this latest revelation of the insidious 


recrudescence of disease sheds new light on the devastation 


of modern war. Indeed the spiritual parallel is all too plain. 
Not for some time shall we know how yraveiy our bk ly 
politic has broken down. The white plague and mental abet 
ration are with us as never before Living man, 
fourth generation, may not e the end of our | ! 
But to return to our burd Thirty million d rs, and 
where to find it?) Cr off one dreadnought —a lution 
easy, Obvious, and appro te! 

NVERYBODY his own Stradivariu ich t) 
| 

4 tling news just come f1 Ha iry wh 
Heinrich Ohlhaver declares that h 
the greatest of violin-mak« I ent 
and craftsmen have souyht in vain for centuris He 
40 Improve any cheap instrument as to make it perfect. VW 
Is even more interesting is that Mr. Ohl 
piritualist, asserts that ij pirit of Stradivarius | 
elf which revealed tt ‘ es ft 
with many people this latter fact would lead to th 
of the whole matter. But it is added that at a recent pr 
concert no one could tell the difference 
violin and a real Stradivarius, th 
Dutch violinist Vandenberg More than t} 
person than Arthur Nikisch is intereste 
given in Berlin on February 7, which 
public demonstration as to whether 
achieved or whether it is all a } If Mr. O 
really discovered the secret he } done 
vice to the musical world. To have an orchest 
with every instrument of Stradivarius ton 
fire every conductor to new efforts, while the de 
of the fiddle-world by giving a “Strad” to es 
would wipe out at one blow the line between | 
players. Still, we fancy, there would always be 
for a “real” Stradivarius as ayainst an Ohlhaver 
if the tone-quality were the same. 

N the Emperor of Japan’s annual poetry 

which many scores of native poets joined, the fourth 
prize was awarded to Mrs. Charles Burnett, 
American military attaché at Tokio. Th ! 
amazing linguistic and literary feat, but the fine 
cultural internationalism and peace-making Ther 
reason, however, why such examples, especially wv t 
languages are simpler, should not miultip! Ma 
dictum that no man could write yvenuine literature 
language but that to which he was born has lony 1 ! 


the contradiction of experience. The Americ: I 

Vielé-Griffin and Stuart Merrill went to France and be 
eminent poets; the Pole Conrad became an English 
of a high order; the Frenchman Adalbert Chami de I 
court is a minor German classic, the Scotchman John Henry 
Mackay a contemporary German lyrist of high rank. Among 
us there are, of course, numerous writers, such as Abrahas 
Cahan, who have done solid literary work in a tonsue 


was once unknown to them. A few bilingual poets or prose 


writers in ey ry country, if they were Ind Insp red 


politically, could do untold good in destroying those subtle 
but dangerous misunderstandings between nation and na 


; ice i i 
slight psycnological di 


on which are caused by 


embodied in an unfamiliar idiom. 
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Turn the Light on Palmer! 


Pagani before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
on January 19, Attorney General Palmer was asked 
in regard to charges made against his administration, espe- 
cially those of twelve eminent lawyers against his handling 
of alien radicals. According to press reports, Mr. Palmer 
pounded vehemently on the table before him, and demanded 
this: 

I feel that in justice to this great department, whose actions 
have been denounced, the facts ought to be made known. I ask 
you gentlemen to bring these witnesses here. The only fair 
and honest thing to do is to ascertain the whole truth of these 
charges. 

Mr. Palmer ought to be accommodated. We support 
unqualifiedly his demand for the whole truth. In the in- 
terest of law, justice, and American honor, an investigation 
into his administration cannot come too soon nor be too 
deep, broad, and impartial. As long as eight months ago 
The Nation, convinced of Mr. Palmer’s lawlessness, bru- 
tality, and temperamental unfitness for the post of Attorney 
General, called for his impeachment. His term of office 
is now too short to make that possible, but as the twelve 
lawyers say in a brief just filed with the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, it is imperative that Congress take some action to 
repudiate the policies of Mr. Palmer and not, by its silence, 
allow them to become precedents for the Department of 
Justice and other executive branches of the Government. 

Mr. Palmer’s administration ought to be scrutinized in at 
least four spots: i. e., his use of Government funds to 
conduct a personal press campaign against free thought 
and speech; his violation of the Constitution in deportation 
proceedings against aliens; his betrayal of international 
custom and common decency as Alien Property Custodian; 
his failure to accomplish anything tangible to check profi- 
teering or prevent illegal practices by trusts. 

A year ago The Nation exposed the way in which Mr. 
Palmer was using Government machinery and funds in 
an unauthorized and illegal newspaper and magazine cam- 
paign intended to prejudice the public against radicals and 
deprive them of the right of free expression. At about 
the same time it was obliged to take note of the accumu- 
lating evidence of barbarism and lawlessness employed 
against aliens by the Department of Justice. Mr. Palmer 
had tried in the autumn of 1919 to engineer through Con- 
gress some sedition legislation that would have made even a 
citizen’s thoughts subject to inquiry and criminal prosecu- 
tion. Failing in his effort to obtain new laws for the 
prosecution of citizens, Mr. Palmer turned his efforts 
against that easiest and most defenseless prey, the alien. 
The results were strikingly set forth in the charges brought 
by twelve of the country’s most distinguished lawyers, in 
regard to which much has appeared in The Nation. Evi- 
dence was presented of arrests, seizures, and searches with- 
out warrants; of secret imprisonment; of forgery and 
perjury by Department of Justice agents; of illegal destruc- 
tion of property; of the beating and terrorization of 
aliens; of unlawfully compelling persons to testify against 
themselves; of the use of agents provocateurs. Mr. Palmer 
has never answered the charge of United States Judge 
Anderson of Boston that his department “owned and oper- 
ated” a part of the Communist Party. Most recent of all, 
Samuel Untermyer, counsel for the Lockwood Committee 


in New York, has accused Mr. Palmer of gross malprac- 
tices as Alien Property Custodian, and has said that the 
Attorney General has not only failed to assist but has 
actually impeded the effort to stop graft and profiteering 
in the building industry. In calling for an investigation 
of the office of Alien Property Custodian and of the De- 
partment of Justice, Mr. Untermyer declared: 

The vast powers and patronage of these great offices are said 
to have been used, and it is the general belief that they were 
used, to build up a political machine which, however, fortunately 
failed of its purpose. I have no direct legal evidence, but if a 
fraction of what comes to me is true, and I believe much of it 
to be true, such an investigation will disclose to the world a 
series of the most mortifying scandals that has ever befallen 
our country. Fortunes in patronage are believed to have been 
squandered among favorites, in the form of lawyers’ and direc- 
tors’ fees taken out of the pockets of citizens and aliens whose 
properties were seized or unfortunately came under the contro! 
of the Government. There is just one decent loophole of escape 
for us, and that is by a merciless exposure of the facts by 
Congress. 

And what has Mr. Palmer had to say to all these charges? 
In answer to The Nation’s repeated revelations he has made 
no direct reply at all. His response to Mr. Untermyer is 
a volume of personal abuse. The most damning of the 
charges brought by the twelve lawyers have not been 
denied by Mr. Palmer but have been justified with the 
amazing contention that aliens are not “persons” within 
the meaning of the provisions of the Federal Constitution 
guaranteeing to all such “due process of law.” In support 
of his position he has cited various decisions of the Supreme 
Court to the effect that an immigrant seeking to enter this 
country is not considered legally of it until after he has 
been admitted, and until such time cannot claim the pro- 
tection of our courts or Constitution as against the deci- 
sions of the immigration officials. In a brief which has just 
been submitted to the Senate Judiciary Committee by the 
twelve lawyers these facts are granted, but it is pointed 
out that the contention is without relevancy since in all 
Mr. Palmer’s prosecutions the victims have been aliens 
already admitted to this country. Mr. Palmer’s sugges- 
tion that aliens are not “persons” is demolished by a series 
of Supreme Court decisions of which it is sufficient to 
quote briefly from Yick Wo vs. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 356, 
where it is said: 

The rights of the petitioners, as affected by the proceedings 
of which they complain, are not less because they are aliens and 
subjects of the Emperor of China. . . . The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution is not confined to the protection of 
citizens. It says: “Nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law; nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

The Nation has no animus against Mr. Palmer personally. 
In another month he will pass from our political life, prob- 
ably forever. We would gladly speed his exit and forget 
him, but the evil he did will live after him unless some 
action is taken to condemn the sinister and illegal methods 
that he injected into the Department of Justice and to 
counteract their corrupting and brutalizing effect on the 
personnel of our judicial machinery. Mr. Palmer should 
have the investigation that he asks for. Let us turn on the 
light and turn it on without the loss of a moment. 


I ner 
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Lies, Russia, and the Red Cross 


HE American Red Cross ceased work in Soviet Russia 

in 1918 because of the Allied blockade. It 
relief work there now, nor has it done any relief work the 
or attempted to do any for the past two and a half 
although it has engaged heavily in relief work in the train 
of Kolchak’s, Denikin’s, Judenich’s, the Polish, and Wran 
gel’s anti-Soviet armies. This relief work has been publi 
acknowledged by some of these adventurers as of va 
assistance in maintaining the morale of their armies and 
of the restless civilian population which they have tried to 
hold in check; they have advertised it as an inducement 
to the people behind the Soviet lines to revolt. It has been 
used as political propaganda—propaganda by food, and, 
conversely, propaganda by starvation. Almost the last act 
of Baron Wrangel before taking refuge on a French war- 
ship at Sebastopol was to award decorations to sixteen Red 
Cross officials, the highest civilian honor of the Czarist Gov- 
ernment being accorded to the Chairman of the Red Cross 
Executive Committee in Washington. Such partisan and 
discriminatory relief has, we believe, been urged upon the 
Red Cross by our State Department. We are not aware 
that the Red Cross has made any serious effort to overcome 
this opposition. 

Yet all testimony, hostile and friendly to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, agrees that nowhere in Europe is the need for 
relief greater. Were the Red Cross still true to its tradi- 
tional motto “Neutrality—Humanity” it would have sought 
its field of action in the field of greatest need. Instead it 
has supinely followed the State Department’s propagandist 
preferences. That is what The Nation meant when, in its 
issue for November 24, 1920, it said that the Red Cross had 
“become a propaganda tool of the State Department.” 

For that statement we were widely criticized. We re- 
ceived a flood of miscellaneous misinformation about the 
Red Cross and Russia. A reader in Davenport, Iowa, in- 
closed a set of clippings from local papers quoting a “former 
Red Cross worker” to the effect that the Red Cross had left 
Soviet Russia in 1918 because “the Bolsheviki demanded 
that all Red Cross workers swear allegiance to the Soviet 
Government or get out,” and that a number of Red Cross 
workers had been thrown into prison. We wrote to the 
“Red Cross worker’; he replied that the Davenport news- 
papers had “editorialized’”; he had not been a Red Cross, 
but a Y. M. C. A., worker; he knew of no Red Cross workers 
who had been imprisoned by the Bolsheviki; nor of any 
“oath of allegiance.” A Cincinnati reader sent us a state- 
ment, given out at the Cincinnati headquarters of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, that work in Russia was impossible “because 
supplies sent into Soviet Russia are seized immediately by 
the armies.” We wrote to the Cincinnati headquarters, 
asking when and where supplies had been so seized; we got 
no answer. We received other letters, with other explana- 
tions of Red Cross withdrawal from Soviet Russia in 1918 
which we knew to be untrue; so we wrote direct to the high- 
est administrative official of the Red Cross in Washington, 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, asking certain specific questions. These questions 
and Dr. Farrand’s replies are as follows: 

1. When and why did the American Red Cross leave Soviet 
Russia? A. A Commission representing the American Red Cross 
went to Russia in August, 1917, and carried on a certain amount 
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ment; and no attempt has been made to work there 

the blockade was nominally lifted. The attitude of 
Soviet Government, therefore, has notl } 


failure of the Red Cross to undertake relief 
Russia. 

Why has the Red Cross not undertaken such work Dr 
Farrand’s letter is not explicit. He 

The Red Cross has had con 


tantly in mind the 


has been reported as existing among t f 
Russia. The decision with regard to possible Red Cr oper 
tion in that or any other country, or in an tuatior j 

ously always be made in the light of many consideratior | 
considerations, which naturally vary with the ¢« 

every instance, include notably the possibility of effective 
independent operation according to Red Cro principles ar 
standards, as well as the relative importance of demands u 
the organization and the resources at its command. The Red 
Cross has not felt that up to this date the conditions in § et 
Russia warranted action in the light of all consideration While 


no formal negotiations have taken place, informal discu 
have been held, and our best judgment based upon such discu 


sions and the knowledge and advice of our representatives and 


advisers best qualified to form opinions has been that such actio: 
was inadvisable. 
been assured, and that fact as well as the presence of greater 
need and distress in other parts of Europe than 


Independence and impartial operation ha 


any possible 
resources of the organization could meet, and yet with ‘oni on 
more favorable for effective relief, has guided the policy of th 
ted Cross in its attitude. 

We do not know with whom “informal discussions” have 
been held, nor who are the “advisers” of the Red Cross who 
consider relief in 
are representatives of the 


tussia “inadvisable.” We suppose they 
State 
do we know what assurance of 


Department. Nor 
“independence and im 
before under 


partial operation” the Red Cross secured 
taking the somewhat precarious and not wholly impartial 
task of distributing relief to and with Wranye!l’s 
We do know that the Jewish Joint Distribution Board and 


the American Friends Service Committee have both been 
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able to obtain ample assurance of independence in relief 
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work within Soviet Russia, and that they are already dis- 
tributing relief there through their own agents. (The 
recent statement of the State Department that the Soviet 
Government would tolerate “‘only the direct gift of supplies 
to the Soviet Government” was a malicious falsehood.) The 
Swedish Red Cross, too, is at work in Soviet Russia. 

The Red Cross has recently donated about $50,000 
worth of relief supplies to the American Friends Service 
Committee for distribution in Russia. The gift has not 
been publicly announced. But we hope that further gifts 
will be, and that this one is a first step toward the old 
policy of most help where there is most need, toward return 
to the Red Cross tradition—Neutrality, Humanity. 


‘ ° » 7 
The Bishop for New York 
There is not the slightest chance of New York’s getting the 
bishop it ought to have. He doesn’t exist. 

The next bishop of New York must build the cathedral, we are 
told. A cathedral is the last thing which this great city needs. 
It is filled with stone, and brick, and mortar. Is there religion 
enough among us to be housed in a mighty nave? If we do not 
trust Christ, cathedrals are only a mockery. And we do not trust 
Him. We put our trust where civilization is staking its confi- 
in the power of money! 
world as it is, are afraid that the 
Church will apprehend Christ. New York needs a bishop who 
will go forward penniless to seek Him. New York has not 
New York would be panic- 


dence 
The people who love the 


expressed a desire for such a bishop. 
stricken should God send him to her. 


E have taken these words from the most remarkable 
W editorial to appear in a religious journal in years. 
is from the Churchman, whose brave, outspoken editor, 

z illiam Austin Smith, never permits his readers to forget 
that this is not a world to 
promise of its ethical redemption, 
are willing to go forward in the spirit of Christ to better the 
So he has proceeded 


care about unless there is a 
unless men and women 


conditions under which the masses live. 


to blurt out the truth about the bishop for New York. We 


shall be surprised if he escapes without at least being de- 
nounced as madman or Bolshevist. For he says much more 


than we have quoted. He declares that when the war was 


over the ministers of Christ forgot the phrase “a new 
world” which was on everybody’s lips during the struggle. 
They have instead “echoed men’s fears—fears of bolshe- 


vism, fears of class conflict, fears for national safety.” 
Among those, the Churchman declares, who have been talk- 
ing loudest during the past two years, the merchants’ 
national civie federations, patriotic societies, “not 
heard that sounded like St. Francis or 


uttered the Beatitudes 


asso- 
ciations, 
a whisper has been 
Loyola. Those who should have 
1 


were du: 
So the Churchman’s editor wants a bishop who will “wed 
“glowing leader’”—this in the 


those most closely 


poverty” and thus become a 
richest, most exclusive of our churches, 
s, Which live largely by and through 
special privilege. Naturally he sees that 
he asks the im Not only would New York be panic- 
stricken, it would probably lynch any bishop who would thus 
interfere with its contented 


knitted to Big Busines 
the beneficiaries of 


possible. 


disturb its self-satisfaction, 
its control of our social and business 
life, and upset the money-making. The 
mildest characterization of him would be that he was a dis- 
iple of Lenin. Well, the vestrymen of Grace Church, of 


going of its own way, 
holy business of 


Trinity, of St. Thomas, need not worry. The new bishop, 
who is to be chosen while this Nation is on the press, will be 
no disturber of the traffic of the day. If he were he could 
not be elected; if he concealed a passion for the righteous- 
ness of Christ and were elected, the Church would speedily 
rid itself of him. Men may still be excommunicated; the 
power of a hopelessly blind reaction may still be brought to 
bear—as the Rev. Percy Stickney Grant can testify. 

For that is the truth that lies behind the Churchman’s 
article. The very churchmen who are selecting the new 
bishop met the other day in a church congress. There was 
no doubt among them as to the gravity of the crisis before 
them. They knew that their churches are emptying, that it 
is only the exceptional orator or lecturer who fills one. They 
are profoundly anxious as to whether they can save enough 
from the wreck to retain the Church as a great ethical and 
educational training school. They know that they have 
often been worshiping a kind of God which does not exist. 
They listen quietly to a proposal from Dr. Grant to bury 
the Apostles and the other creeds in the back of their books, 
though ten years ago the suggestion would have filled the 
air with indignant reprobation of this heresy, this blas- 
phemy. Many in their hearts no longer believe in the Vir- 
gin birth—and yet they cannot face any real issue as the 
Churchman has done. They will elect a hard-working rec- 
tor of a Fifth Avenue church, able, popular, and pious, but 
one who never lifted his voice against the clamor of the 
crowd, whose church is a citadel of privilege as remote as 
Mount McKinley from the plain people. 

The pity of it is that all this is happening when men and 
women desire and crave religious leadership as never 
before. With the world crashing about our ears, with 
church and family and state in process of violent change, 
multitudes long for someone to revive hope and faith in 
humanity and its mission. The only thing that they ask is 
truth-telling and sincerity; that ministers shall practice 
what they preach; that they shall not pretend to follow 
Christ and yet turn their backs upon Him; that they shall 
not pretend to serve the Prince of Peace and yet compromise 
with war. The Episcopal Church in America particularly 
pays today for its support of the rulers of this country in 
going to war; it is right and just that it should. Perhaps 

ome day the Churchman will recognize this, too. 





Japan and Ourselves 


j T is not as easy to champion Japan before America as it 
was a few years ago. The manifestations of Japanese 
imperialism to which the war has given rise have aroused 
widespread distrust quite aside from the particular ques- 
tions affecting directly the relations between the United 
States and the Mikado’s realm. But the truth is that the 
ituation in Nippon is but little different from the condi- 
tions in other great nations. It is the Government, not the 
people, which is leading the Japanese into those oversea 
adventures which are costing her so dear in lives, in treas- 
ure, and in the favorable opinion of the world. It is the 
Government which insists that it is ordained to set a bar- 
rier to the westward spread of bolshevism and makes this 
one excuse for holding Siberian territory. It is the Govern- 
ment which holds Koreans as its subjects contrary to their 
desires and misgoverns them as we misgovern in Haiti and 
Santo Domingo, and England in India, Egypt, and Ireland. 
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It is the government and the military party that insist uy 
more battleships and a great army and hang back when it 
comes to the question of taking the lead in any move for 
international disarmament. Japan is 
of caste and privilege, inherited from centuries of feudal 
rule, men who order every socialist meeting broken up, who 
detest liberalism, and deny labor the right to organize. 
Because there is this cleft between the masses and the 
Government of Japan, it is all the more necessary 
friends of the Japanese in this country to redouble their 
efforts to bring about an American understanding of the 
Japanese situation. It is in this spirit of gvodwill and 
friendship that The Nation dedicates this issue to Japan and 
prints varying views of the problem and its underlying 
facts. There is one phase, however, which has not been as 
fully covered as we should have liked. That is the growing 
spirit of liberalism in the island kingdom. True, the liberal 
movement is still but a swaddling-clothed infant, yet it i 
there and it is beginning to have a press and spokesmen of 
its own. The beginnings of a new Japan are in sight. There 
are the Osaka Mainichi and Tokio Yomiuri, for instance, 
powerful liberal journals entirely outspoken in their demand 
that the Government cease attempting overseas adventures 
and devote itself to a program of internal reforms and the 
improvement of conditions among the working classes. Mr. 
Thomas W. Lamont has testified that it was the aid of 
liberal groups that made successful his mission to induce 
Japan to enter the Chinese Consortium without insisting 
upon special reservations as to Manchuria and other terri 
tory. Marquis Kato is not a liberal, yet we do attach con- 
siderable importance to his denunciation of the Japanese 
Siberian policy on January 21 as “more of a crime than a 
failure,” 


still governed by men 


for the 


because he, being a politician and leader of the 
Opposition, would not have made an attack, exposing him to 
the criticism of playing into the hands of the foreign critics 
of Japan, if there were not a strong liberal feeling in busi- 
ness circles, such as Mr. Lamont discovered, to warrant his 
laying himself open to the charge of being a “little Japa- 
nese.” Whatever his motives it is of good omen that there 
is to be real political opposition to further aggressions in 
Asia. Shantung has done Japan more financial and political 
injury than could be offset by a hundred years of unlimited 
exploitation. Eventually, the new Japan will rectify this. 
And how about our own relations with Japan? Well, 
The Nation can still see the beam in our own eye. We still 
believe the attitude of California and her politicians to be 
all wrong. We are proud that 222,000 Californians disre- 
gard the appeals of demagogues and voted against the new 
land law which will be utterly ineffective. We are still of 
the opinion that the United States does violence to its 
noblest traditions when it forbids Japanese to become 
naturalized citizens and otherwise discriminates against 
them. We believe in no regulation of Japanese immigra- 
tion which is not applied to every other kind of immigra- 
tion. We feel that the menace to Japan of the American 
battleship fleet will inevitably lead to serious conflict, if 
there is not soon a universal disarmament. The very fact 
that Japan is beginning to emerge from a feudal state and 
that it has much further to go and much more to tear down 
before it can begin to build the new social order than any 
other nation of first rank entitles her people to the sym- 
pathetic and patient consideration of all Americans. We 
ought to be the best friends in the world and we shall be if 
only our American and Japanese imperialists do not prevent. 
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Home- and Highwaywomen 


N the old day when the anti-suffragist used to walk 
| abroad in the land, she frequently terrified the more 
timid of us | propne t would happen to home and 
hearth after women yot the vote Even those of us who 
had no home but a hall bedroom and no hearth at all used 
to be worried when \ heard that women would lose all 
interest in their ‘ I i | ril idren 
inat period ‘ lar | t I re for 
the most part reconstructed into pretty |] ( tizer 
and preter to have their fri } loryet the past, or « ‘ 
but that’s another stor | tere y pou juir 
is: What are the suffra ip t How ure the f y and 
the home vetting on now? “lrett | , thar j 
the verdict of some of our most modern me ts and | 
wrights; but the reason, the will all tel 1, is that t 
home needs to be modernized, ret! ted, relurl ned wit 
new ideas and several bay window And f1 ill we « 
learn, it is the former suffrayistes \ re trying to do th 
job for home and hearth They ha for instance ip 
ported the Sheppard-Towner | for maternity and infant 
welfare and have forced it } through ¢ r 
while the anti tarted be 
opposing the measure. D t it e! for 
them to abandon the mothers and babies to tl 
the suffragists? 

The fact is that voting women seem to t 
pernicious interest in the t e, Take, for inst the 
recently introduced in the Kar i f esentat 
by Mrs. Minnie J. Grinstead, mem}! from Seward Count 
Mrs. Grinstead, in behalf of the v en of her State, is 
tired of spending a fourteen-hour d on? ial labor and 
receiving as pay three meals, which she must cook herself 
lodging, and the privilege of exercising her ingenuity, her 
charms, or her strong right arm to vet tt ! now 


and then from the Boss of the Home. Representative Grin 


stead wants wives to have the more dignified and prosper 


ous status of employees doing a day’s work for a waye and 
entitled to recover damages for injuries received while per 


forming household dutic When the bill come ip for a 


vote it will probably be defeated—there are only two women 
in the House—and in the debate remarks will doubtless be 
made about the “sanctity of wifehood” and the glory to be 
discovered in a high pile of dirty dinner dishes. But Mr 

Grinstead will, we are sure, merely sr An even more 


radical suggestion comes from Brooklyn, where a body of 


women has composed a petition to Congress demanding an 


eight-hour day for “the overworked, underpaid, dishwash 
ing housewife,” and suggesting a law to require childle 
married women under sixty to ¢ k three day 
a week for mothers with 


hard on childless married women who work eight or ten 


children. This might be rather 
hours a day in offices or factories, but perhaps some system 
of exemptions could be arranged. 

From these measures and proposals it is obvious that 


women are still interested in the home—all except the anti 


But they want to improve the home; and the hould cer 
tainly be encouraged to do so, for as it is pointed out by 


Cleopatra Hurtzman, the hardy young bandit captured in 


Chicago, home life is an unprofitable and stale career when 
an enterprising highwaywoman like herself can successfully 


hold up five or six persons in one evening. 
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Lost: Those Lower Prices 
By ARTHUR WARNER 


URING the past six months the public has been told 

again and again that the cost of living was lower 
than it had been. Statistics of declining wholesale prices 
have been quoted, and certain instances of lower retail 
prices have been set forth, going to show that the consumer 
This information (or shall 
we call it propaganda?) has been used by employers not 


was better off than formerly. 


only as a ground for refusing further wage advances, but to 
justify extensive wage reductions in numerous industries. 
It is in use by retailers to induce the public to call off the 
“buying strike” and to help unload congested shelves. 
Meanwhile the public has been puzzled; it has seen asser- 
tions of a lower cost of living in the newspapers, but it has 
not felt them in the pocketbook. What is the matter? 
The decline in wholesale prices is indisputable. One has 
only to follow the record of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Taking 100 as the figure for 1914, whole- 
sale prices had advanced to 248 by January of last year. 
They continued to go up until May, when the peak of 272 
was reached. Then the tumble began, every successive 
month carrying the figure down until it arrived at 189 last 
December. Nearly all products, raw or finished, shared in 
this decline, including food, which is the most important 
of all items to the consumer. Bradstreet’s for January 15 
of this year reported that its weekly food index number, 
based on the wholesale price of thirty-one articles, had 
dropped from 519 a year ago to 342, a cut of 32 per cent. 
undeniable—from the 
In respect to retail prices, 
which are what interest the consumer, it has been difficult 
to get at the truth, but in January of this year the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics made public figures which go far to 
explain why the consumer has not felt the benefits of the 
lower cost of living. One reason is that the lower cost of liv- 
It has been lost somewhere between the 
producer and the consumer. The first figures from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics were limited to eight large cities. 
In every instance an appreciable, although not an important, 
reduction in the cost of living is indicated between June and 
December of last year. This has been featured in the news- 
papers, but the real significance of the figures has been 
ignored; that is, that although there was some reduction in 
the cost of living in the last six months of 1920, it was just 
about enough to compensate the consumer for the advance 
that took place during the first six months. In other words, 
during a year which saw a reduction in wholesale prices 
from an index figure of 248 to 189, there seems to have 
been virtually no change in the cost of living to the con- 


The evidence of lower costs is 
standpoint of wholesale prices. 


ing has not arrived. 


sumer. Below is the percentage of increase or decrease in 
the cost of living for the periods stated: 
June, 1920, to December, 1919, to 
December, 1920 December, 1920 


faltimore 8.2 per cent decrease 0.8 per cent decrease 


Chicago P 9.9 per cent decrease 3.6 per cent decrease 
Cleveland ...... 5.9 per cent decrease 4.6 per cent increase 
Detroit ..cccess 7.4 per cent decrease 5.1 per cent increase 
New York ..... 8.1 per cent decrease 1.2 per cent decrease 
Philadelphia ... 6.0 per cent decrease 2.1 per cent increase 
San Francisco... 5.6 per cent decrease 1.4 per cent decrease 
Seattle .... 7.8 per cent decrease 1.8 per cent decrease 


Thus it appears that while there was some decrease in 
the cost of living in each instance between June and De- 
cember of last year, there was an actual increase for the 
year as a whole in three of the eight cities, and in no case 
was there a decrease sufficient to be noted by anybody but 
an official statistician. These figures for eight cities have 
since been supplemented by records from twenty-four 
others, which still further accentuate the tendency noted. 
Twenty-two of the total of thirty-two cities show an in- 
crease in the cost of living for December last over that for 
the same month a year previous. 

In its records of the eight cities the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics divides the cost of living under six heads: food, 
clothing, housing, fuel and light, furniture and furnish- 
ings, and miscellaneous. Food, which accounts for from 33 
per cent (Seattle) to 42 per cent (New York and Balti- 
more) of the total, shows some decline in all cases for the 
year 1920, but nothing comparable to the 32 per cent drop 
in wholesale prices reported by Bradstreet’s for the same 
period. The retail cost of clothing shows declines every- 
where except in San Francisco and Seattle, but clothing is 
only 15 per cent of the average budget. The other items— 
housing, fuel and light, furniture and furnishings, and mis- 
cellaneous—show increases for the year 1920. Indeed, 
“housing” and “miscellaneous” show an advance in all of 
the eight cities even for the period from June to Decem- 
ber; the same is true of fuel and lighting, except in San 
Francisco and Seattle. “Miscellaneous” may sound unim- 
portant, but it is made to include from 18 per cent (Detroit) 
to 25 per cent (Seattle) of the total budget, and is larger 
than any other item except that of food. 

Now, the importance of considering the change in the 
cost of living for the entire year 1920, and not merely for 
the last six months, lies in this, that almost all wage and 
salary advances were obtained either during the war or 
during the first year after the armistice. Only a few gains 
were recorded during the winter of 1920 and virtually none 
after the spring. Hence, reduction of wages is not justified 
on the ground of any change in the cost of living to date. 
Of course it is said—and with some justice except in regard 
to food—that declines in retail prices must inevitably lag 
several months behind those in wholesale rates, since it 
takes time to convert raw products into finished articles and 
to get them on the market. This would be more reassuring 
if it were not for the fact that wholesale prices are showing 
a tendency at the moment to appreciate again. This ten- 
dency may be only temporary, but it gives pause to one’s 
hopefulness for the outlook of the consumer. Bradstreet’s 
for January 15 says that “for the first time in eight months 
the number of articles advancing in price this week ex- 
ceeds those declining.” Of eighty commodities at wholesale 
twenty advanced over the week previous, while sixteen de- 
clined and forty-four remained unchanged. A New York 
dispatch to the Philadelphia Public Ledger under date of 
January 7 said: “Prices for finished cotton fabrics are 
taking an upward trend.” 

The situation of the consumer reminds one of the old but 
excellent story of the judge and the preacher. “I can send 
a man to the gallows,” boasted the judge. “I can consign 
him to hell,” retorted the preacher. “Yes,” said the judge, 
“but when I send him to the gallows, he goes.” When an 
employer reduces wages, they are reduced; when the propa- 
gandists reduce the cost of living—well, that’s another 
story. 
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The Cable Control Controversy 


By GEORGE T. 


N the controversy now going on between representative 
| of the United States and those of other government 
regarding the disposition of the German cables seized at 
beginning of the World War and since made a part of the 
British, French, and Japanese systems, the point has been 
raised whether any 
export business without controlling some means of tel 


nation can successfully develop an 


graphic communication that is protected against the espio 
nage of its commercial rivals. This question has been raised 
both in the International Communications Conference and 
before a sub-committee of the United States Senate which 
There the statements have 
been made that Great Britain now has almost a complete 
monopoly of cable communication throughout the world and 
that a large proportion of the messages pertaining to the 
export and import business of the United States pass unde 
the watchful eyes of our principal commercial rival. Even 
the news of the world, whether it originates in Europe, 
in Asia, or in Africa, flows through the neck of 
the bottle at London before it reaches the United States, 
while American news-distributing agencies are forced to 
disseminate their reports through the same narrow orifice. 
This concentration of the means of communication has 
resulted in clogged wires, frequent long delays in trans- 
mitting press dispatches, and oftentimes emasculation if 
not actual suppression of news. 

First, however, it is necessary to give a very brief out- 
line of Germany’s experience in expanding her 
commerce and to show the analogy between her position 
twenty-five years ago and that of America today. In pur 
suance of the deliberate policy formulated by Bismarck of 
transforming the German Empire from a self-supporting 
agrarian state into an industrial nation, Germany began 
enlarging her merchant marine to transport her manufac- 
tured products and to insure a steady influx of raw ma 
terials and to scatter agents throughout the world to solicit 
trade. These things were done openly, of course, because 
there is no way for a nation to keep the volume of its ship 
ping or the fact that it has thousands of agents abroad 
actively seeking business from the knowledge of the rest 
of the world. Every merchant engaged in a highly com- 
petitive enterprise knows, however, how important it is to 
maintain secrecy in negotiations, and Germany was soon 
to discover that this sort of secrecy she could not command. 
The weak points in her commercial armor were that her 
financial transactions abroad were conducted through the 
agents or branch banks of her rivals and her cable com- 
munications passed through the neck of the bottle in Lon- 
don. Both of these defects the Germans sought to remedy, 
and in course of time she had her own cables in both the 
Atlantic and Pacific as well as her own fiscal agents and 
branch banks at strategic points throughout the world. 
Her rapid development as an exporting nation is too well 
known to require further comment. 

In the matter of foreign-trade development the United 
States stands today upon the threshold where Germany 
stood a quarter of a century ago. 


is considering cable legislation. 


foreign 


Thanks to the war a mer- 
chant fleet has been created in an unprecedented short space 
of time, while that which it took Germany twenty-five years 


ODELL 


to build has 


victors of the war, leaving England and Japan as our prin 


either been shattered or dispersed among the 


cipal rivals in this field. American commercial agents are 
cattering throughout the universe in search trade, ) 
American banks are beyinning to reach out into for 
land But, in the apparatus of communication we are 
almost entirely lacking. Like Germany at the beyinnir 
of her commercial expansion, the United Stat pelled 
to conduct her secret trade negotiations with | 
Africa, and to larye ¢ nt th A t 
through thi ame neck of the ttle at 

In discussing this handicap to Amer 
before the Senate sub-committee, Ni» 
dent of the Western Union Teleg: ( 
declared that it would be imy e for the British 
tain an espionage over cable inicatior hich 
acquaint them with the contents of a ynmercial me vy 
passing over their line Whether that true or not 
be examined presently, but the « newer to M 
ton’s contention was 1 le by Mr. Walter R eg 
American representatives at the Internatio ( 
tions Conference. He said 

It is not necessary for Brit t 
messages or to examine ¢ f their cont 
which British commerce gains f1 
tions of the world p: unde: irve ! t 3 
more casily obtained. For example, r tin I 
cables to an American eT nufacturer in M 
some one in Lond notes t ! f t 
addressee, which he immediate] 
shoe manufacturer, who in turn now r of 
acter of shoes made by the New Er 
run of its pric ables to } representat n Bu 
that such and such a mer nt n the irket f 
negotiating with So-and-so in M ichusett ( f 
trical contractors in Cincinnati cables t 
electrical goods in Germany, indicat t 
is in the market for German electrical 1 
is immediately passed on to a competito A tip to the ‘ 
oftentimes sufficient in competitive com 


Of course these are elementary examples, although } 
dreds of messages passing over the cables daily are qu 
as simple. But though some of the processes for 
taining secrecy are much more complicated they are nons 
the less intelligible to those under whose scrutiny such 


messages pass. The practice of Great Britain during the 


war of opening all mail, whether of ally, neutral, or ens 
origin and destination, and of censoring cables and inter 
cepting wireless dispatches at receiving 


all over the world, has added vast sums to their knowledye 


stations scat 
of commercial secrets, as we shall now proceed to shov 
The documentary evidence consists of a report to the Brit 
ish Foreign Office frora the War Trade Intelligence Depart 
as follow 
“The chairman of the War Trade Intelligence Depart 


ment, dated June 12, 1917. The covering letter i 


ment presents his compliments to the Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and begs to 
papers respecting German influence in the American metal 


ubr it the inclo ed 


market, which may prove of interest.” This document 


contains information of great value to the British metal 
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trade which was obtained from “intercepted letters” and 
from cable and wireless dispatches. It is not a revelation 
of Germany’s attempts to get contraband metals past the 
blockade, but the purpose of it is to give in detail informa- 
tion concerning negotiations of mining and metal-producing 
concerns in the United States and South and Central Amer- 
ica with German merchants, manufacturers, and financiers 
for the rehabilitation of their industries after peace has 
been declared. These negotiations occurred before the 
United States or any of the South or Central American 
countries had entered the war against Germany. This 
document was printed and widely circulated among those 
to whom such information would be extremely valuable. In 
making these revelations of trade negotiations and agree- 
ments which were obtained largely through the interception 
of letters, cables, and wireless messages, the War Trade 
Intelligence Department makes no distinction between bona 
fide American concerns and those owned outright by Ger- 
mans or in which they had an interest. For instance, the 
opening paragraph states that 
The following notes deal in detail with the recent activities of 
the leading American firms of metal merchants with intimate 
German connections: 

1. The American Smelting and Refining Company; 

2. L. Vogelstein & Co.; 

3. Beer, Sondheimer & Co.; 

4. The American Metal Company. 

Concerning the American Smelting Company and its sub- 
sidiaries the report says: 

It should be made clear at the outset that this group is on a 
different footing from the rest of those dealt with in this memo- 
randum in that it consists of bona fide [italicized in the docu- 


ment] American concerns with headquarters in the United 
States. The American Smelting Company’s German associa- 
tions are due not to domination of German capital, but to the 


importance which motives of a purely commercial character lead 
it to attach to the German market. 

This company maintained a European representative, 
Paul Koning, who 


remained in Berlin until his temporary removal to Zurich in the 


summer of 1916, . . . and asa result of his efforts the com- 
pany is committed to playing an important part in the indus- 
trial rehabilitation of the enemy on the conclusion of peace, 


The extent of these commitments can be clearly seen from the 
mass of intercepted letters passing between Koning and the New 
York head office. 

The contents of these letters are given in an extended 
From this “mass of 
Depart- 


summary with voluminous quotations. 
intercepted letters” the War Trade 
ment is able to advise its British connections as to the 
amount of copper held by the American Smelting Company 
‘enemy” purchasers and of the contracts made during 
It also reveals the negotia- 


Intelligence 


for ‘ 
the war for post-war delivery. 
tions in progress for the purchase of certain German-owned 
mines in Southwest Africa by the American company and 
also the details concerning the methods for financing these 
and other transactions of this 


“bona fide” 


transactions. Even the 


American company in Peru, Chile, and Mexico 
are exposed in this memorandum by summaries and excerpts 
of letters and messages which passed through the “neck of 
the bottle” at London. 

The same intimate details gathered from letters and 
cable dispatches are set forth in the memoranda on L. Vogel- 
stein & Co., Beer, Sondheimer & Co., and the American 


Metal Company, and, while it is true that the Alien Prop- 


erty Custodian in his report of February 22, 1919, shows 
that there were large German interests in these three con- 
cerns, the point involved here is that the system of espio- 
nage over communications, whether by mail, cable, or wire- 
less, maintained by the British Government, was so inclusive 
and minute that the War Trade Intelligence Department is 
able to report the contents of letters and messages originat- 
ing in all parts of the world and to link them all up with 
the transactions of these four concerns so as to expose with 
complete details their most intimate business secrets. Nor 
is there anything in the entire document, save occasional 
references to prize-court or other legal proceedings, to show 
that any attempt was being made to furnish Germany with 
contraband metals or ores during the war, but on the con- 
trary all of the transactions revealed have to do with the 
plans of German merchants and manufacturers and their 
American and other foreign correspondents to rehabilitate 
their industries after peace has been declared. Thus it 
appears that there was indeed a most minute examination 
of all communications which fell into British hands, which 
enabled this Department of the Government to expose in a 
printed document of twenty-eight pages the plans of its 
rivals in the metal industries in the United States, Mexico, 
the South American republics, and Germany for rehabilita- 
tion after hostilities should have ceased. Such information 
was of incalculable value to the British metal trade. 

That Great Britain has not abandoned this policy and 
system of prying into the trade secrets of her rivals in so 
far as control of the means of telegraphic communication 
enables her to do so was made graphically plain only a 
few days ago by Newcomb Carlton in his testimony before 
the Senate sub-committee. With the utmost reluctance, 
“because it might make trouble,” he explained the present 
system of surveillance over the cables thus: 

Ten days after messages have been transmitted our copies of 
them are turned over to the British secret service which keeps 
them for twenty-four hours and then returns them. No excep- 
tion is made and the American official dispatches like the dis- 
patches of all other countries to and from England are included, 
but I have reason to believe that no examination is made of 
them. I have been assured that the official messages are not 
even inspected, but they are in the physical possession of the 
authorities while other messages are being inspected. 

Mr. Carlton’s explanation of this surveillance was that it 
Was necessary on account of the “disturbed conditions in 
England and Europe,” and he intimated that France and 
Japan take more complete control of cables passing through 
their territory than England does. 

Admiral Benson, Walter S. Rogers, and Under-Secretary 
of State Davis, the American delegates to the International 
Communications Conference, deserve great credit for having 
blocked the scheme which England, France, and Japan had 
prearranged before the conference met, to take to them- 
selves the German cables, both in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, thus leaving the United States practically without 
any means of direct telegraphic communication with Central 
Europe and the East Indies or Africa. The outcome of the 
controversy is still uncertain, but whether the German 
cables are returned to their former owners or, even if they 
are turned over to the United States, the American Govern- 
ment will still have a serious international problem to solve 
with reference to the privacy of commercial cable messages, 
if its merchant-marine policy is to be successfully carried 
out and American trade is to prosper in the competitive 
markets of the world. 
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The Japanese Problem 


By BRUCE BLIVEN 


f HE Japanese question probably exists for most Ameri- 

cans as a California problem. Some of us, it is true, 
see it as a matter for the United States as a whole, and a 
few realize that the British Dominions, and Australia in 
particular, are also concerned. From time to time we hear 
of it as affecting adjacent portions of the continent of Asia. 
Yet the fact remains that the Japanese question is most 
serious for the Japanese themselves. 

With an overcrowded country, whose soil cannot by any 
artifice be made greatly to increase its yield, with a popu- 
lation growing very rapidly in numbers, the Japanese are 
forced, in sheer desperation, to emigrate and colonize. Yet 
wherever they turn they find the doors closed or closing in 
their faces. Their situation was summed up by one of their 
statesmen at the Versailles conference who said one day 
to a group of his Western colleagues: “We in Japan realize 
with what unfriendly eyes you view our colonization upon 
the continent of Asia. But, gentlemen, what is Japan to 
do? Her territory is already incapable of producing enough 
food to support her population—and that population is in- 
creasing at the rate of three-quarters of a million per 
annum!” 

The Japanese Empire has some 77,000,000 people in an 
area of about 260,000 square miles. Japan herself has 56,- 
000,000 in 148,000 square miles, giving a density of 380 per 
square mile. The actual density is probably much greater 
than this, for from the surface area must be deducted a 
large proportion of uninhabitable mountain land. Even 
that figure seems high enough, however, when you 
realize that the average density of the United States is 
only 35. 

The Japanese are reported to be increasing at the rate of 
about 12 per cent per decade, a growth with which even the 
most intensified form of agriculture cannot cope. There 
are only three solutions to such a problem. The first is 
artificial limitation of the birth-rate, a doctrine at which 
nearly all governments look askance, and which in any event 
could hardly have much effect upon the situation in less than 
a generation. The second is to do what England has done— 
become an industrial community, manufacturing products 
to be exchanged for food from overseas. Japan is now in 
the midst of a great industrial revolution which may eventu- 
ally assume such a character; but the hostility to the 
Japanese and their goods, as evidenced in the boycotts in 
China and Australia, make this process a slow one. The 
third alternative, and the one with which the Japanese 
Government has concerned itself most seriously, is 
emigration. 

By far the greater bulk of this emigration in recent years 
has been toward the west, colonizing those parts of Asia 
which are adjacent to Japan and similar in climate, for the 
Japanese settler is not happy in extremely cold or extremely 
hot countries. Some settlers, however, have drifted east- 
ward across the Pacific into South America, Mexico, the 
United States, and Canada. It is the group, small in 
proportion to the whole movement, which has settled 
in California which has produced the present serious 
situation. 

That it is indeed serious, need not be argued to any care- 


ful follower of the daily vress. Against the nationals of 
one of the proudest races on earth, California has passed 
legislation which is 
The jingo press of Japan has been shrieking for years that 
and the 


fact that the Japanese Government has up to now confined its 


sharply and admittedly discriminatory. 


America’s action could only be answered by war; 


protests to official representations at Washington a testi- 


monial as to its pacific intentions. The country, it is true, 
is in no economic position to go to war with the United 
States; but every student of history knows that when their 
toes are stepped on with sufficient rudeness, nations have ar 
unpleasant habit of going to war whether the re ¢ 
nomically prepared or not And a war with Japan in 
which the United States was victorious would be hard] 
less a national calamity to our country than an unsu 
cessful one. 

Most Californians who take any interest in the Japane 
question at all—and there are plent ho do t ts 
you that the conflict between the race pr ‘ 
nomic, and not social. A short time ayo I traveled t is 


California from end to end, talking with citizens in all y 
of the State about this question, and I found that every 


where the belief prevailed that the Japanese are an over 
whelming economic menace. Most of the hostility wa ised 
upon this assumption. While it is far from my intention to 
deny that there is an economic conflict between the race ! 
California, I am convinced that this factor is of le 


portance than most Californians will admit, and 
antipathy of the white man for the yellow, skilfully 
gendered by politicians and by part of the press, is a prin 
cipal element. 

It is true that the Japanese in California are growing in 
numbers; and they would certainly continue to grow in 
influence were it not for the checks which have been put 
upon them by hostile legislation. Twenty years ago the 
Japanese population of California was negligible. Ten years 
ago it was 41,000. Today, according to the estimate o 
State Board of Control, there are 87,000, which is more 
than 80 per cent of the total Japanese 
United States. (The anti-Japanese propagandists in Cali 
fornia claim that the figure is very much larger than thi 
that the Japanese have systematically evaded registration 
in the census, and that there are more than 100,000 in 
California. ) 

It is worth noting that while the Japanese population has 
doubled in the past decade, the acreage of agricultural land 
they control has increased by more than 400 per cent. At 
450.000 


| 
population of the 


the present time the Japanese are operating about 
acres. Even more striking is the great increase in the value 
of the crops produced by Japanese farmers. In 1909 these 
had a market value of $6,200,000. 
has increased more than one thousand per cent, to $67, 
100,000. 

This great increase in acreaye and the market value of 
crops does not necessarily mean, however, that white set- 
tlers have been driven from this amount of land by the 
though one would get that impression from some 
Dur- 


In eleven years the value 


Japanese 
of the anti-Japanese documents issued in California. 
ing the last decade in particular, the Japanese have re- 
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claimed a large amount of swamp and arid land which had 
been declared by American farmers to be unworkable. 
Moreover, those California crops which are most profitable 
to the American rancher have the smallest percentage of 
Japanese participation. This is notably true of citrus 
fruits, wheat, walnuts, etc. On the other hand, the produc- 
tion of berries, small vegetables, and the like is largely domi- 
nated by the Japanese, who raise from 80 to 90 per cent 
of the annual total. The Japanese also declare in their own 
defense, when they are accused of crowding the white man 
out of the agriculture of California, that there is such a 
movement of white men from the farms to the cities that 
without Japanese aid agriculture could not be carried on in 
California at present at all. 

An important phase of the economic question has to do 
with depreciation in the value of land in any community 
where the Japanese are admitted. The racial antipathy ex- 
presses itself in a dislike on the part of white Californians 
to having their children in school with the Japanese. As a 
San Joaquin Valley rancher said to me, “The Japanese just 
won’t ‘neighbor.’ You might as well live alone in the middle 
of a desert as to live with Japanese around you. I won’t 
let my children go to school with them, and I won’t have 
anything to do with them if I can help it.” For this reason 
the advent of even one Japanese settler in any community 
means a prompt depreciation in the value of farm lands in 
that neighborhood, just as the advent of one Negro in a 
block in a Northern city means a lowering of real estate 
values throughout the block. 

What the ultimate solution of the Japanese question will 
be, it is not my purpose to discuss here. No one has ever 
made a careful study of the biological side of miscegenation, 
though I believe competent authorities now declare that the 
supposed weakness, mental and physical, of the half-breed 
children has no basis in fact. As to what ought to be done 
in the immediate present, however, it is easier to speak. 
That the United States will join with the British Domin- 
ions in an anti-Asiatic pact seems extremely unlikely. It 
seems equally clear that for purely practical and oppor- 
tunist reasons the Japanese must be excluded from the 
United States for a long time to come. This exclusion, 
however, should be made the subject of a new and definite 
treaty, such as is now being discussed in Washington and 
Tokio. The danger of having so important and contro- 
versial a subject left to the mercies of a Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment is obvious. 

Japanese immigration should, in my judgment, be flatly 
prohibited, except in the case of students, business and pro- 
fessional men, and these should enter the United States for 
a stipulated period of time, at the end of which they will 
be liable to deportation. Those Japanese already in the 
United States should, however, be given all the privileges 
which are accorded to other aliens in this country. In 
particular, the new law passed in California on November 2, 
prohibiting even leaseholds on land to Japanese, should be 
repealed. Thoughtful Californians already recognize that 
this law can be evaded without much more difficulty than 
the famous act of 1913, which prohibited ownership of 
land and limited leaseholds to three years, and which had 
hardly been placed upon the statute books before it became 
a dead letter. Governor Stephens has himself declared that 
he believes the new law will prove unworkable. “It will not, 
I fear,” he says, “forestall the ingenuity of legal counsel 
in enabling the Japanese to remain in control of their agri- 


cultural holdings under various forms of personal employ- 
ment contracts. . . . It is impossible for the State to 
enact constitutional legislation prohibiting personal em- 
ployment contracts with Japanese on account of various pro- 
visions in our Federal Constitution, recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, and also certain provisions of 
the treaty between Japan and the United States.” 

This being so, there seems to be little point in leaving on 
the statute books of the State of California a law which 
provokes such bitter animosity. Within the past few weeks 
many Japanese have left California to return to their native 
land, and the reason given in at least some instances has 
been their humiliation over the treatment given them by 
the Californians. It is hardly fair to say that the Cali- 
fornia law works no hardship on the Japanese as long as 
the Japanese have a similar law regarding land ownership 
by foreigners; the obvious difference is that very many 
Japanese do want to use land in California, and that no 
American, practically speaking, has any desire to own land 
in Japan. 

I am suggesting annulment of the special legislation, not 
because I think Americans ought to be afraid of the Jap- 
anese, and conciliate them, but because it seems to me to be 
just—as justice goes between races alien to one another. I 
believe that Japanese statesmanship is sufficiently intelli- 
gent to prevent an attitude of belligerency toward the 
United States because of the exclusion of new Japanese 
immigration, provided only that the Japanese now in this 
country be given treatment which is on an equality with 
that given to other aliens. Failure on the part of the 
United States to go this far along the road to justice seems 
almost sure to lead to war. And we have had enough war. 


The Two Japans 
3y THOMAS W. LAMONT 


HERE are two schools of thought in Japan and the 
cleavage is a deep one. In general the men of affairs 
—manufacturers, great merchants, and bankers—are liberal 
in their ideas. They believe, as we do here in America, 
that a nation’s development, to be sound and sure, must 
be along lines of peaceful trade and the cultivation of good- 
will. The other party in Japan, the militarists, have a 
somewhat different philosophy. They might not admit it, 
but if you study their actions you will realize that they still 
think the world is ruled by force rather than by ideas. They 
believe in a mighty army and navy. They are sincerely 
convinced that Japan’s safety and future lie in having a 
dominating influence on the continent of Asia. They have 
taken Korea and made it a part of Japan, incidentally im- 
proving its material condition distinctly. They hold Port 
Arthur. They took Shantung from the Germans in the re- 
cent war and so far seem to have Japanized it far more 
completely than it was ever Teutonized during the years 
that Germany held it. They have seized Vladivostok on the 
Siberian coast; they control the mouth of the Amur River, 
and they have recently occupied the Russian half of the 
Island of Sakhalin. In reciting this I am not criticizing: 
I am merely summarizing what the newspapers have told us 
hundreds of times. 
Now the Japanese military party has pursued this policy 
on the theory that in these measures lies the only sound 
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defense of her national safety that Japan could devise. The 


militarists sincerely feel that to make a food supply certain 
for their growing population domination of a part of Asia 
Thi 
is a political philosophy which is perfectly understandable. 
But in the pursuance of its policy, according to the liberal 
in Japan, this military party seems to have overlooked cer 
Their efforts in China, their 
expeditions to Siberia have been enormously expensive. 
Every year they have cost hundreds of millions of yen. And 
the increase of the navy and the maintenance of the army 
are a serious burden upon the people of Japan. 


is necessary; ordinary trading is not secure enough. 


tain economic considerations. 


Her na- 


an extraordinary proportion of her budget is for the mili 
tary establishment. Japan is not a rich country in the sense 
that Great Britain or America or France is rich; that is to 
say, she is lacking in natural resources 
etc. And her people cannot afford these heavy outlays un- 
less they bring in compensating dividends. 

They do not. On the contrary they seem to bring liabili- 
ties. For instance, because of Japan’s Twenty-one Demands, 
served on China in 1918, and because of her action as to 
Shantung there has been an intense boycott of Japanese 
goods throughout China. Japan has lost—at any rate for 
the moment—a part of her most valuable foreign trade. 
As one of her leading government officials said to me, in 
Far Western slang, “We are in terribly Dutch in China. 
By becoming partners in the new Consortium with Ameri- 
cans, who are popular in China, we hope now to fare some- 
what better.” 

Speaking in general, we American people have not a very 
intelligent understanding of our relations with Japan. We 
are apt to be strongly pro-Japanese or strongly anti-Japa- 


coal, oil, iron ore, 


nese. We are apt, because the military party is power- 
ful, to criticize the Japanese as being a militaristic nation, 
whereas, in my judgment, they are a nation loving peace 
and ardently desirous of peace with the United States. We 
criticize them for burdening their people with taxes for a 
large army and navy, and at the same time we fail to look 
at our own government estimates and note that this year 
they provide that 40 per cent of our total Federal income 
is to be used for our army and navy; that we are planning 
to spend on our own military establishment this year over 
one and one-half times what our total government debt was 
before the war. 
tions with Japan we must not forget that now and then we 
have a beam in our own eye. We should be tolerant in our 
judgment of nations as well as of men. Since the days of 
Commodore Perry, Japan has looked upon the United States 
as an old-time friend and helper. There is every reason 
why the two nations should be on the closest and friendliest 
footing. Even the perplexing immigration question is sus- 
ceptible of amicable settlement if only we Americans show 
a little tact and a respect for Japanese susceptibilities. The 
Japanese are one of the most ancient and proudest people 
on the earth. Their manners to foreign visitors are a reve- 
lation of grace and courtesy. They expect in return a little 
of that same deportment. It isn’t so much what we do on 
the immigration question as the way we do it. Certainly 
to one who has gained an intimate glimpse of the Japanese, 
it would seem certain that, with any ingenuity at all, we 
ought to be able to devise a formula that would meet the 
views of California and at the same time measurably satisfy 
the Japanese. 


If we are to solve our outstanding ques- 


California and the Japanese 


By K. K. 
M ANY pt ( J le 
1 prised that 
tive | 


KAWAKAMI 


in the Eastern States are no 


California’s anti-Japanese Land In i 

ti aw was adopted at the recent election by so large a 
majority aS 664,443 to 222,086, or a it 3 to 1 Here j 
California everybody is amazed that the majority was s« 
mall. On the eve of the election it was a univer belief 
in California that the Alien Land Law would be ad pted 
by an overwhelming mayjorit Its proponents had boast 
fully announced that it would pass by a vote at least 9 1 
1, if not unanimous! The public accepted th predictior 
with no dissenting voice. The Japanese, in calm resign: 
tion, expected nothing better 

This universal forecast wa ipported by ample re 
For two years or more, a coterie of | ins had 
ducted a vigorous propayanda ayainst the Jay 
and down the State they marshaled anti-Japanese for 
They organized a dozen association inder var 
all aiming at the persecution of the Jay 
American Legion, or at least many of ita ¢ 
rallied under their flag. That ce t | t t 
Sons and Daughters of the Golden West, accepted the 
leadership. They had the solid backing of the | 
Mr. Hearst’s enterprising papers and the Sa ento By 
in the forefront. Not a da passed but the f 
published vitriolic anti-Japanese news st t 
often absolutely groundless, always conceived to 1 
picion or resentment toward the Jap 
sentiment against the Japanese and thus aid t 
the Alien Land Law, the newspapers, as the electi d 
nigh, even published the storie f an alleyed Jay 
attempt to poison a “society” woman in I A 
an alleged Japanese assault on an American ¢ 
Francisco—stories absolutely groundl Of late tl 
Japanese forces have summoned to their aid ey 
pictures and novels to rouse race hatred ag t f 


Japanese. 
In the early stages of this agitation Governor te 


openly and vigorously denounced agitators, attributing the 


motive to political preferment. In those da the ¢ 

facts concerning the Japanese were as well k: n to tlh 
Governor as they have since become more wid know 
through the report of the State Board of Control. And yet 


this Republican Governor, on the eve of the Democrati 
National Convention in San Francisco, proclaimed from the 
housetops that he and his 


as the 


party were Just as anti-Jay 
Democratic Senator from California and his party 

In the face of this propaganda, political and 
the “decent Christian” 


the performance of the agitators, with apprehension per 


irnalisti 


Californians sat still and watched 


haps, but with folded arms. They were in sympathy with 
” ie vo to the bat and 


the Japanese, but were too “decent 


give battle to the agitators. As for the Japanese, they were 


tnem the channel ol publicity 


helpless and hopeless. To 


was completely closed. If a Japanese association sent ou 


a correction to a falsehood issued by the other side and 


given wide publicity by the press, it was completely ignored 


by the editors. Very often the editors would print only 
those parts of our statements which were favorable to the 


other side. At times they would distort and garble our 
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statements so as to convey ideas exactly opposite to what 
we intended to convey. 

Such was the atmosphere in which the Alien Land Law 
was born and nurtured. Is it any wonder that the unani- 
mous adoption of the law was expected alike by the Japa- 
nese and by the Americans? Can it be wondered that Cali- 
fornia was amazed by the smallness of the vote which 
passed that law? In the face of the vitriolic campaign 
waged against the Japanese during the past two years, it 
seems nothing short of a miracle that 222,086 votes were 
cast against the law and in favor of the Japanese. When 
California submitted the Chinese question to the popular 
vote in 1878, only 880 voted in favor of the Chinese. 

California has 1,360,000 registered voters, of whom 
nearly 400,000 did not vote on November 2. It is reasonable 
to presume that a great majority of these 400,000 were intel- 
ligent, fair-minded, and naturally sympathetic toward the 
Japanese. They were disgusted with politics and politicians, 
and went on a sort of political “hunger-strike.” Had these 
intelligent fair-minded voters voted, I am quite certain that 
the vote in favor of the Japanese would have been much 
larger. With these voters forfeiting their votes, with other 
sympathetic citizens taking but lukewarm interest in the 
Japanese, we have nevertheless seen 222,000 votes cast 
against the anti-Japanese law. 

True, on the eve of the election some public-spirited jus- 
tice-loving Californians became alarmed by the extreme to 
which the anti-Japanese agitation had carried itself, and 
voluntarily came to the rescue of the Japanese. These Cali- 
fornians not only had the courage of their convictions, but 
made a considerable material sacrifice to place their argu- 
ments before the public. But this movement came too late. 
It came after an anti-Japanese sentiment had been so 
extensively and intensively cultivated by the propagandists 
that the publication at the eleventh hour of a few arguments 
in advertising columns in newspapers could have no material 
effect upon the vote. 

How, then, can we account for the failure of the universal 
prediction that the Alien Land Law would be adopted by a 
vote of 9 to 1? In the judgment of experienced observers, 
the main reason lies in the fact that the present anti-Japa- 
nese feeling is not a spontaneous but a manufactured one, 
founded upon neither the pressing need nor the real fear 
of the people of California. Had the Japanese constituted 
a real and imminent menace, half the agitation that was 
directed against them would have been enough to set a race 
feeling aflame and secure an undivided vote upon any such 
proposition as the Alien Land Law. 

The fact of the matter is that the growth of the Japanese 
population or Japanese land holdings is yet far from a stage 
wherein the bogy of the Japanese menace can be effectively 
employed to scare the public or to stir up race hatred 
against the Japanese. The situation may be summed up 
somewhat like this: Most of the intelligent Californians, 
who think about the question at all and who constitute the 
minority, are with the Japanese. Most of the unthinking 
Californians, who naturally constitute the majority of the 
voters, are against the Japanese, not for any particular 
reason, but because they are influenced by agitation. 

There is no doubt that the political agitators and self- 
seeking newspapers have failed in their endeavor to rouse 
race hatred against the Japanese. For the Japanese has the 
innate capacity of getting along amicably with Americans. 
Oriental only in the color of his skin, he is, in his mental 


attitude and his temperament, essentially occidental. His 
difference from other races is not so great as to create an 
insurmountable barrier against him in a Western com- 
munity. Even in the present regrettable condition in Cali- 
fornia, engendered by persistent agitation, there is no trou- 
ble between Japanese and Americans who come in contact 
with one another. Japanese employ, and are employed by, 
Americans. Americans are glad to employ, or to be 
employed by, Japanese. Caucasian workers work side by 
side with Japanese with no friction between them. At 
hotels and cafes and at houses of amusement there is no 
disposition to discriminate against the Japanese. No Japa- 
nese has suffered physical attack, no property owned by 
Japanese has been damaged. And this in spite of all the 
efforts of agitators and the press to foment antagonism 
against the Japanese. But for such vicious efforts the Japa- 
nese and Americans can get along harmoniously. 

If California is only disposed to apply reason and wisdom 
to the Japanese question, its solution ought not to be diffi- 
cult. For Japan is but too anxious to dispose of the ques- 
tion if she can only do so without jeopardizing the dignity 
and honor in which the Powers have by common consent 
clothed her. He talks “through his hat” who says that 
Tokio is scheming to perpetuate the California question, 
utilizing it as a smoke-screen behind which Japan may 
advance her interests in the Far East. Let us ignore such 
twaddle, even though it has been voiced by the president 
of a great university, and seriously consider the basis upon 
which Japan and America may come to an agreement. This 
basis, I think, can be found in the following propositions: 

1. America must find a way to guarantee to the Japanese 
the enjoyment of all privileges accorded to aliens coming 
from the “most favored” country. This does not necessarily 
mean the granting of citizenship to the Japanese, nor will 
Japan ask for it as long as no individual State attempts 
intentionally to discriminate against the Japanese under the 
pretence of legislation applicable to all aliens. 

2. Japan must agree to stop the emigration of her sub- 
jects to America with these three exceptions: (a) Japanese 
who are lawfully here and who have established independent 
business, commercial or agricultural, should be allowed to 
send for wives whom they had married before they came to 
America, or to go to Japan for marriage and return here 
with wives within reasonable time. (b) Japanese lawfully 
admitted and having established business in this country 
should be allowed to send for their children under a certain 
age, whom they had left in Japan, and who depend upon 
their support. (c) Japanese lawfully admitted and estab- 
lishing domicile in this country should be allowed to go and 
visit Japan with the privilege of returning. 

This restrictive and discriminatory measure with regard 
to Japanese immigration should be couched in plain terms 
which permit of no misunderstanding, but should not be 
included in a formal treaty of amity and commerce. It can 
as well be provided in diplomatic notes to be exchanged 
between the representatives of the two Governments and 
to be made public in both countries. This will protect 
Japan’s dignity as a foremost Power, and will, at the same 
time, prove far more effective than the present Gentleman’s 
Agreement. It is even more restrictive than the rigid immi- 
gration bill proposed by Representative Albert Johnson and 
adopted by the House. “Live and let live” should be the 
guiding principle not only among individuals, but among 
nations and races. 
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Japanese Imperialism 


By MILES M. SHEROWER 


S peace between America and Japan to be preserved? Is 
| war inevitable? On both sides of the Pacific the jingo 
press is “playing up” alarming stories that would seem to 
indicate a widening rift between the two nations. Never 
has there been such need of plain talking on international 
relations, of a thorough understanding of the problems 
involved, of the principles at stake, and of the forces 
that are driving us toward the unspeakable calamity of war. 
It is axiomatic that it takes two to make a fight. There 
will be no war unless Japan wants it. Examining facts dis- 
passionately one cannot avoid the conclusion that the Japan- 
ese-American situation abounds with inflammable material 
that needs only a spark to set off another world conflagra- 
tion. Let us examine the situation in Japan. 

The Japanese ruling class faces an extremely complicated 
situation at home. Prior to 1914 Japan was economically 
a second-rate Power, without hope of ever rising higher. 
Her war chests were depleted, her mercantile and industrial 
progress was comparatively stagnant. The European War 
brought a temporary flush to the cheeks of a nation that 
had not yet recovered from the exhaustion of her struggle 
with Russia. But in spite of vast fortunes made during 
the war, seemingly ample reserves, Japan’s economic posi- 
tion today is most unenviable. Unemployment is rife and 
will become more acute as the present world-wide economic 
slump hits bottom. Where only yesterday her factories 
hummed to the whir of machinery, silence reigns. Japan’s 
reaction is undoubtedly more severe than is commonly sus- 
pected, for her depression set in eighteen months ago when 
China launched the most effective commercial boycott 
against her that the world has yet seen. 

Besides, Japan is approaching the bursting-point from 
overpopulation. Upon the shoulders of her leaders rests 
the responsibility of caring for her surplus masses. The 
country is not able today to produce sufficient food to sup- 
ply its immense domestic demand. Japan has been com- 
pelled to go to the Philippines, to French Saigon, to Austra- 
lia, to China and Manchuria in search of rice, wheat, and 
other staples. Overpopulation is an immediate problem, and 
outside of birth control, which would require a long educa- 
tional campaign, there are only two ways to meet it. One is 
to send the surplus population abroad to shift for itself; 
the other is to keep it at home and find means and methods 
of feeding it. 

The former involves colonization, and here Japan is faced 
by a stone wall. Where can she send her millions? Austra- 
lia, Canada, the United States, and the other “white” coun- 
tries on the Pacific have effectively put up the bars. China 
as a field for colonization is eliminated because she herself is 
overpopulated and undergoes periodical famines. There has 
been some emigration to Korea since its annexation to 
Japan, but the Nipponese farmer finds it well nigh impossi- 
ble to compete with the hardy Korean, whose standard of 
living is even lower than his own. Even if the Russians in 
Siberia did not object to the Japanese, the latter would be 
unable to endure the severe climatic conditions there. The 
Japanese is unable to withstand either extremes of tempera- 
ture. Large-scale emigration appears impossible and at 
best could only palliate an increasingly acute problem. 


The latter alternative means keeping the population at 
home and feeding it by importation of food from abroad 
But food must be paid for, 


international commerce by exports. Since Japan 


and the bill can only be met in 
is compar- 


urces and has pract cally no raw 


atively poor in natural re 


products, she can pay for food only by “cashing in” her one 


yreat resource—abundant labor power. She is thus forced 


by inexorable natural and economic laws into the industrial 
groove and in her search for markets comes into direct 
competition with America, England, France, Germany, and 
the other industrial state With the exception of silk, in 
which commodity conditions peculiarly f r her, Japa 


must enter the industrial race on pra 


with all competitors. Where can she sell her goods?) Cer 
tainly not in the home fields of her rivals Phere 
debarred by protective tariffs, her own industrial 
turity, and other insurmountable factor he ist nd 
her way into industrially undeveloped regior where her 
rivals are as yet without preponderant influence l 
trol, and where the goods demanded by the native popu 
tion are within her limited technical skill to prod 
These ideal conditions Japan finds in Ch the 
Philippines, and Java. 

Still another important factor. Lacking larye the t 
ural resources which constitute the essential foundat 


of an industrially powerful nation, with no iron 
little coal, Japan is largely depender 
upon her neighbor, China. She raises not a pe 
yet her spinning industry is a close 
United States or England. For much of her lumber she ha 


rival to that of the 


to go to Siberia. In short, Japan is economically self-suffi 
cient neither in food supplies nor in the raw materials that 
will keep her teeming millions at their benches in shop and 
factory. Her economic status is almost wholly dependent 
on China, which not only supplies Japan with food and raw 


materials, but also furnishes a profitable 
pon’s industrial output. 
Japan is apprehensive of her national existence if her 


She knows that 


market for Nip 


sources of supply pass out of her reach. 
her future and her prosperity are at the mercy of any Power 
able to wrest from her the control of the regions she deen 

vital to her industrial existence. She fears lest some Power 
secure a point of vantage from which it may intercept her 
Yukichi Obata, 
the present Japanese minister to China, in a recent inter 


line of communications with these localities. 


view said to the writer: “Japan cannot view with equa 
nimity the encroachments of any foreign Power that wi 
menace her vital interests in this territory.” The Japanese 
is not enough of an idealist or is sufficiently practical not 
to put his neck in a noose of which his friendly enemies 
hold the other end. 

Politically the country is in turmoil. 


1} 


Only a year ago 
Japan was in the throes of a nation-wide agitation for adult 
suffrage that threatened to carry the country to the brink 
of revolution. The intense desire of the people for political 
power is more than a hankering after representative gov- 
ernment; it springs from the hope that the mighty ballot 
may relieve the economic distress from which they suffer. 


Momentarily the agitation has subsided, but the fire is 
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still smoldering and waits for the first puff of wind to 
fan it into blazing fury. Significant and ominous is the 
large and rapidly increasing number of political agitators 
and avowed revolutionists who seem to thrive in the midst 
of drastic persecution. The Japanese ruling class feels the 
political situation becoming entirely too hot for it, and like 
the ruling class in every other imperialistic nation it desires 
to divert the attention of the masses from their domestic 
ills by stirring their frenzy and passions against imaginary 
foreign foes. 

With these facts in mind we shall be able to understand 
more clearly the motivations that have directed Japan’s 
years past and which may bring her to the 
war with the United States. The American 
reader must sharply differentiate between the Japanese 
people and the Japanese ruling class. He must realize that 
in spite of her material development since the Shogunate, 
Japan is politically still a century behind the times. By 
no stretch of the imagination can she be described as a 
democracy. Though she has all the trappings of con- 
stitutional government, she is really ruled by forces that 
seldom come to the front. Probably the dominant of these 
hidden powers is the military clique. Heirs of the Samurai 
nobility which ruled Japan in feudal style up to a half 
century ago, the militarists still retain and feed on the 
glorious traditions of a bygone age, reinforced by the philos- 
stitutions of the German Junker. Swashbuck- 
ling, swaggering snobs, they are animated by a profound 
civilian government. Their motto is “Dai 
Alles”; their patriotic chauvinism and arro- 
gance know no bounds. is indiscriminate con- 
indi- 


policies for 
threshold 


ophy and in 


contempt for 
Nippon iiber 
Their policy 
quest and aggrandizement, and though they are only 
rectly interested in the ambitions of the Japanese indus- 
trialists they countenance them in so far as they offer op- 
portunities for action and military glory. These sword- 
rattlers want to bring China under the banner of the 
Rising Sun and are eager to seize a slice of Siberia purely 
for the power and prestige in the enterprise. 

represent a super- 
government. They are above the law. Neither the War 
Ministry nor the Naval Administration is accountable to the 
Diet or even to the Cabinet for any activities on their part, 
no matter how dangerous to the peace of the country. “Mili- 
tary secret vital to the defense of the country” is the answer 
member of the Diet bold enough to interpellate. 
The Diet cannot compel the military clique to come to terms 
by withholding necessary appropriations, for the wise men 
who framed the Mikado’s constitution inserted a proviso 
that if the Diet refuses a vote of funds, or is dissolved 
for any reason, the budget passed by the preceding session 


The military clans in Japan today 


given to any 


automatically renews itself. 

Closely allied with the military clans is the Big Business 
plutocracy which relies for the realization of its vast 
schemes on the sword. It, too, is intent on the conquest of 
China by arms, by tactful diplomacy, or by eco- 
nomic penetration. It was this group that was responsible 
for the Twenty-one Demands presented to Peking in 1915— 
the most brazen and daring attempt in modern times to ex- 
tinguish China as a sovereign state. Coveting a Japanese 
protectorate in Eastern Siberia, this element has heartily 
supported the wild exploits of the Japanese army in that 


force of 


territory. 
Then there is the great class of patriotic, yet peace-loving 
lesser business men who thrill at the thought of controlling 


China and Siberia—virgin fields chuck full of food, raw sup- 
plies and markets, ready for the hoe of intense Japanese 
exploitation. They crave these prizes no less fervently 
than the other groups, but would like to secure them 
by diplomacy, economic pressure, and by peaceful under- 
standing. They resist the schemes of the military clique 
because they wish to play safe and because a disastrous 
military adventure may overwhelm their hard-won achieve- 
ments. They feel keenly that the military caste is largely 
responsible for the foreign prejudice against the nation. 
In reality, most of them are of a liberal turn of mind and 
favor progress along sound democratic lines. 

If we carefully survey the present outstanding differ- 
ences between the United States and Japan we can classify 
them as follows: 

1. The California question; 

2. The principle of race equality; 


3. America’s resistance to Japanese aggression in China; 
4. America’s interference with Japan’s Siberian policy; 
5. America’s overt and covert sympathy with and assist- 


ance accorded to the anti-Japanese movement in China and 
the Nationalist movement in Korea. 

Though the first and second “causes” are not unknown 
to the general public, scarcely any one realizes that 
America’s policy in the Orient has aroused the bitterest re- 
sentment in powerful Japanese quarters. America has 
ignored Japan’s pretentions to a Monroe Doctrineship over 
China, in spite of the fact that Japan has steered a dip- 
lomatic course to impress the world that her interests in the 
country were predominant. The outbreak of the war gave 
Japan a rare opportunity to strengthen her position on the 
Asiatic continent. With the tacit or secret acquiescence of 
the leading Allied Powers, Tokio presented the infamous 
Twenty-one Demands to China. The Japanese militarists 
have not yet forgotten America’s informal remonstrances 
while the negotiations were under way, nor the bombshell 
she threw into their camp by an official statement that she 
would not recognize any treaty infringing her own rights 
or China’s sovereignty. 

In Siberia, too, American diplomacy has been constantly 
checking and thwarting Japan’s ambitions. The State 
Department’s recent protest against Japan’s officially an- 
nounced intention of occupying Sakhalin and Eastern 
Siberia has been a bitter pill for the War Office to swallow. 
It is not so much America’s interference in the past, but 
rather Japan’s realization that America is likely to pursue 
a vigorous, unswerving policy vis-a-vis China and Siberia, a 
policy antagonistic to Japanese aggrandizement, which mad- 
dens the Nipponese imperialists. 

Just recently Japan has had a convincing demonstration 
of American sentiment on Far Eastern affairs. When the 
Shantung decision of the Peace Conference was announced, 
sympathy for China in her struggle against Japanese dom- 
ination became an important factor in the American political 
struggle against the League and the Treaty. The knowl- 
edge of Japan’s bloody excesses in smothering Korea’s 
pitiful cry for freedom did not strengthen Japan’s cause. 
In the Senate, China’s rights were championed and the 
Shantung reservation to the treaty was passed. Throughout 
China and Korea American newspapers, missionaries, social 
workers, and business men undeniably sympathized with the 
anti-Japanese movement and even encouraged it. 

As has been pointed out, Japan’s Realpolitik centers on 


the continent of Asia. She is not primarily interested in 
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the colonization of California, or in the maintenance of the only after she has disposed of her own accumulated steres 
rights of her citizens already established there. Japan will The point may be raised that it seems hardly likely that 
never come to blows with America on the California issue Japan should choose the present moment for her passage 
no matter how onerous and taxing the provocation to her at arms with the United State Amer tod pract 
“national honor.” But the shrewd and wily diplomats at cally controls the “sinews of war’—financial power. She has 
Tokio have often blessed their lucky stars that there “a just emerged triumphant and proud f) her decisive 
California question. Japan knows that a war for her right hare in the European War. Her nav s at its highe 
in California would be suicidal, barren of fruit, and there pitch of strength and efficiency and her borders cont 
fore thoroughly impractical. sut that does not lessen the four million men trained in arn Japar present |} 
availability of California as a smoke-screen behind which course can be explained on only one vround—the Ar 
to hide more important but less popular schemes. Japanese Alliance, which was to expire in 192] it wi 
The same thing may be said of the race-equality issue has been temporari extended. Crit ervers of Far 
It is a most valuable talking-point, behind which an infinite Eastern affairs profs to find in the ntinuation of th 
number of platitudes and a great deal of moral pressure alliance the clue for the present u rrant { 
can be mustered, but once realized it would become for the attitude of Japan, for it see: ilr t for J 
Japanese a Pyrrhic victory. Should Japan by some chance to throw down the yaye of battle t ! ( that 
stroke of fate win this point no one in the world would be preponderantly more powerful than hers inte / 
more surprised and disappointed than the suave, posing Jap assured of foreign encouragement and 
anese statesmen who are fervently battling for this principle The Anglo-Japanese Alliance w: 
at the diplomatic bargain counter and who at heart have no in 1902 and was revised into an offs 
desire to see their people assimilated by any other nation. pact after the Russo-Japanese War. It 
When Japan demanded the race-equality plank in the League an open secret to the diplomat 
of Nations covenant, everybody in the Far East knew that Aimed at Czarist Russia which at that 
Japan had deliberately sacrificed this issue in order to force in Central Asia and which 
the Peace Conference’s approvai of the Shantung theft. to the security of England’s Indian emy 
Japan’s big business and militarist combination which virtue of a two-edyed d by restra 
for obvious reasons never appears in the forefront in tense interfering with Japan's expa nist d 
diplomatic negotiations stands ready to sacrifice and con- land of Asia. Britain also desired na p! 
cede every point in these two seemingly vital issues if it Eastern possessions ayainst Gert 
can secure its ambitious schemes embraced in the third and With the defeat of Germany and the d 
fourth points and America’s neutrality on the fifth question. Russia, Britain's need for the a e 
And there is in Japan a powerful element ready to wage peared. Not so Japan’ 
war for these ends if America does not yield. But to popu- resource and security against America. T} 
larize the struggle and provide a moral background for in the minds of Far Eastern pu ts that ( 
their cause, the Japanese ruling classes will bring about a was bludgeoned into a continuation « 
situation where their own people will seemingly compel them potential power to undermine Britis} 
to declare war. The California and race-equality issues will add point to the force of her argument Japar 
be flaunted before the masses, incident upon incident will be most sensitive chord of British harmony by | 
piled up, the press will work itself into a frenzy, and the weapon which she has developed and at 
passions and fury of the people will be goaded to the point become very adept—propaganda. 
from which there can be no retreat. Needless to say Japan certainly does not expect England t: 
America’s jingoes will do their part. the event of war with America. Indeed, Enyland 
It is Japan’s demand for the unhindered exploitation of recently specifically stated that the United States « 
China and Eastern Siberia for which the battle for the aimed at in the treaty. But Japan figures on a bene 
supremacy of the Pacific will ultimately be fought. neutrality and through the alliance fee he 
America’s policy in the Orient, to the extent that we have This much is certain. Should war me, it v 
had a consistent policy anywhere, has traditionally favored commercial war, a war of two rival capitalistic interests, and 
the Open Door. It has been our aim to preserve China as the stake will be the privilege of exploiting the world’ 
a poaching ground for free exploitation by all nations prize undeveloped fields. And while tourists dote on cherr 
on equal terms. China in the American school of diplomacy blossoms and geisha maidens, while business men with the 
is to be maintained as an open mart for the traders of the tongues in their cheeks pledge each other enduring friend 
world without let or hindrance from any Power which has ships, while “unofficial” missions desert these arid region 
been there first and staked out “squatter claims” or “‘spheres for oases where the cup may yet be filled to overflowing 
of influence.” Japan, in spite of her lip-service to the Open and while “frank and open” deliberations are being held 
Door and her disavowal of any designs on China’s terri- behind closed doors, hidden master hands calculating!y move 
torial integrity or sovereignty, has for the last quarter of their chessmen across the world’s checkerboard, maneuver 
a century pursued a very definite and calculated policy ing for time and position, awaiting the flare that is to signal 
that was bound eventually to bring China under her ex- the attack. It will be only through a truly full, frank, and 
clusive economic and political domination. Her ambition is open discussion of these matters, the abolition of secret 
to secure her sources of supply in China not by the courtesy diplomatic notes, maneuvers, agreements that the imminent 
and sufferance of the other Powers, but by the more tan peril of another hideous world clash can be averted. And 
gible rights of ownership and control. Equally does Japan this presupposes a fundamental change in the hearts, minds, 
desire China as a dumping ground for her own industria! and methods of the dominant “statesmen” in both Japan 
output; other nations may bring their surplus here, but and America 
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For an Immigration Policy 
By SIDNEY L. GULICK 


HE House of Representatives has passed the Johnson 

bill. It suspends immigration for one year and is 
confessedly an emergency It contemplates the 
preparation in the near future of another measure that 
should embody a permanent policy. The present emergency 
has been plainly in view for a couple of years. It should 
Last January a one- 


measure, 


have been provided for before this. 
year emergency measure was adopted extending till March 
4, 1921, the passport visé system enacted as a war measure. 
Are we to continue passing emergency-immigration legisla- 
tion? Or shall we provide a policy suitable for permanent 
application? 

The National Committee for Constructive Immigration 
Legislation has been at work on a permanent policy for 
Its proposals have been gradually taking 
indorsed its 


several years. 
shape. Hundreds of thoughtful men 
principles. Two slightly differing bills have been intro- 
duced into Congress embodying its general proposals, that 
(H. R. 14196) introduced May 22, 
4594) introduced 


have 


by Representative Welty 
1920, and that by Senator Sterling (S. 
December 10, 1920. 

In the formulation of its general principles and concrete 
proposals the National Committee has had in mind a num- 
ber of objectives. Among these may be mentioned the con- 
viction that the permanent succe 
pends closely on the admittance of only so many and such 
ome truly Americanized. We 


of our democracy de- 


aliens as will in due time be 
must, moreover, admit even them only in proportion to our 
them without endangering American 
If we admit aliens faster 


capacity to employ 
standards of living and labor. 
than they can, in a reasonable length of time, learn to speak 
English and accept the general principles of fair and free 
discussion, honest voting, and loyal acceptance of majority 
decisions, we endanger our democracy. And if we admit 
them more rapidly than our economic situation justifies, we 
cannot give either them or our own industrial workers eco- 
nomic justice. This, too, will be highly dangerous. 

The fundamental principles back of the proposals of the 
National Committee, therefore, are to admit annually— 

1. Only so many as we can assimilate and Americanize, 
and also 

2. Only so many as we can steadily and wholesomely 
employ without lowering American standards of labor and 
living. 

Another fundamental principle of the National Commit- 
tee is that in the regulation of immigration fair and friendly 
granted to every people. 


+ 


and equal treatment must be 
Aliens are not to be excluded from America from reasons 
of prejudice, nor on mere a priori grounds. If complete 
exclusion of any given people is required such exclusion 
should be based on definite experience. The slowness or 
impossibility of assimilation, tendencies to excessive con- 
gestion, and economic difficulties are adequate grounds on 
which to base a policy of rigid limitation or even of com- 
plete exclusion. 
Distinction should 


~ 


le between the regulation of 
treatment of immigrants already in 


immigration and the i 
latter every effort should be 


America. In regard to these 


made to help them learn English, to understand our ways, 


and to enter wholesomely and happily into our political life. 
There should be no race differential legislation, discriminat- 
ing between aliens here among us. All should be given 
equal treatment—“equal protection of the laws.” Opportun- 
ity for citizenship should be given to every alien who quali- 
fies, and every alien who plans to stay here permanently 
with his family should be urged to qualify and to become 
an American citizen. 

The Welty and Sterling bills seek to embody these prin- 
ciples in concrete form and technical language. Their prin- 
cipal features may be briefly described as follows: 

1. The creation of a federal immigration board with 
defined duties, responsibilities, and powers. 

2. The gathering of certain facts by the board in regard 
to economic conditions in each State of the Union and in 
regard to the assimilation of aliens of the different peoples 
among us. 

3. The determination yearly by the board of the number 
of immigrants who may be admitted, regard being had to 
the facts secured and to the general policy defined above. 

4. The preparation of a federal text-book on American 
citizenship to serve as the universal standard for naturaliza- 
tion. All aliens applying for citizenship must be able to 
read and to pass an examination on this text-book. 

5. Amendment of the present naturalization law, open- 
ing the door to citizenship to every one who duly qualifies. 

6. The repeal of all special laws dealing with Chinese, 
many of which are in conflict with our treaties with China. 

7. The requirement from all aliens entering America 
of a “pledge of obedience to the laws of the United 
States.” 

This policy is suited alike to hard times and to prosperous 
times. It makes unnecessary all emergency legislation. 
The board can lower or even stop immigration altogether 
if and when the economic situation requires it. And when 
prosperity returns it can open the doors in proportion to 
our renewed capacity to take in more aliens. The plan is 
flexible and scientific. It limits the power of the board to 
a range of ten per cent in its decisions. 

The board may exclude all immigration and it may admit 
up to ten per cent for any given people, of those of that 
people who have become American citizens including their 
American-born children. The Sterling bill also provides 
that the total immigration in any single year may not 
exceed three-fourths of one per cent of the total population 
of the United States, nor may the immigration of any 
single people exceed one-fifth of one per cent of the entire 
population. 

The necessary brevity of this paper prevents further 
statement of other important features and advantages of 
the proposed legislation. But the writer would suggest 
that the reader send for copies of the Sterling bill (S. 4594) 
and give it careful examination. If on the whole it meets 
with approval, a suitable letter of indorsement sent to 
members of the Senate and House would help to secure its 
enactment into law. 

The time surely has come for the adoption of a policy 
for the scientific regulation of all immigration, free from 
race discrimination, but admitting only so many of each 
people annually as our developing experience shows we can 
truly incorporate into our body politic and into our eco- 
nomic life. An immigration policy of this general character 
is essential to the permanence and success of our American 


democracy. 
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Our Armament Race with Japan 
By HENRY RAYMOND MUSSEY 


HE Governments of the United States and Japan are 

both suffering from an acute attack of navalitis. Both 

sufferers greatly need a mild injection of common-sens: 
} +4 


During the past fiscal year we added to our navy one ba 
ship, 96 destroyers, 18 submarines, and 109 other vessels; 
and we had under construction on October 1, 11 battleship 
6 battle cruisers, and 123 other ships, practically all figh 
Meanwhile, Secretary Daniels and a train of 


4 


ing craft. 
admirals go before Congress and talk 
“rounding out the navy,” whatever that may mean, winding 
up with the genial recommendation that as soon as the capi- 
tal ships now under way are launched we enter upon a new 
three-year program of 88 additional vessels, including 
3 battleships and a battle cruiser. 

What is the excuse offered for this amiable lunacy? 
ting down from vague talk about “the present state of the 
world,” “protecting our commerce,” having “incomparably 
and other meaning 


profoundly about 


Cet 


the most adequate navy in the world,” 
less phrases, we come to the brute fact that, unless we are 
crazy, we are building against a potential enemy. At the 
moment, despite anti-British propaganda, it can scarcely be 
Great Britain; for the one-time mistress of the seas has 
suspended all construction of capital ships until the Ad 
miralty can determine whether the dreadnaught is of any 
further use, until the Treasury can find money to build 
ships, and until the Foreign Office can discover whether the 
Government of the United States is going utterly daft. 
Lord Rothermere points out that no nation will henceforth 
enjoy naval supremacy and that Great Britain cannot afford 
to spend any money on naval construction at present. It is 
not Great Britain against whom we are building, but Japan. 

In that distant island empire our own folly is being 
matched. The Japanese people are already taxed almost 
beyond endurance. Yet the naval program finally authorized 
(after years of discussion) in 1919 requires them to pro- 
vide the money to build during the next eight years 8 battle 
ships and 8 cruisers, along with 75 destroyers, submarines, 
and other fighting craft. Work already appropriated for is 
to cost 584,000,000 yen (about $292,000,000), and when this 
first part of the program is completed in 1923 it is expected 
at once to go forward with the remainder of the plan, though 
the funds are not yet appropriated. Japanese financial 
resources are strained to the breaking-point, yet the mad 
race goes merrily forward. According to the Japan Year 
Book, there is reason to believe that the authorities have 
in mind a still more ambitious project. No intelligent man 
will doubt it; naval authorities always have more ambitious 
projects in mind. Fortunately they are not always realized. 

And why must Japan build? Against us, of course. Can 
did Americans must admit, certainly, that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has more shadow of justification for its fear of us 
than our Government for its fear of the Japanese. Re- 
calling Hawaii, Guam, Yap, Samoa, and the Philippines 
(now with their two naval stations), not to speak of Mr. 
Washington Vanderlip’s concession in Kamchatka, and re- 
membering the loudly avowed plans of our Navy Depart- 
ment for expansion in the Pacific, it is not wholly strane 
that public opinion in Japan is “jumpy” concerning the 


future designs of our diplomats and financiers. Yet no one 


in this country, outside a few blatherskite editors and p 


ticilans, really wants to attack the Japanese, despite the 

tons of print paper annually misused in misinforming 
bout that interesting people. The sins of the Japanese 

Government in Korea 1 Mancl 1 < 

rie \ n tt ex ‘ , é here } 
Wa but the do not thre { ( 

erious injur Moreover, th that we 

can ever make the Japanese Government repent of thos 
ns by building warships, or even The wild 

naval scramble of today on both sid the J t 

dominated by the psycholoyy of fear, not ! 

Its consequences, however, will be none th 
and appalling on that account. We have su 
in new naval construction nce 1916, to thing of 
special building during the war, while our 
tions for the same year have totaled $35 yt) } | 
pecting 1922 to be a year of peace retary Dar th 
he can worry along on $696,000.00 i equal to 
entire naval appropriations from 1900 to 1907, and 
erably more than we spent in building ware} fy 1% 
until we entered the war. P ( n st 
pace, but we shall certainly drive our r rt nk 
and bolshevism, unl Var inter 
of the mad delirium. 

And, meanwhile, what of the trade whose 1 ter 
alleged on both sides as a necessary reason fo: 
armament race? Curiously enouyh, more th 
all our Asiatic imports cor fre Japan, and she t 
materially more than half of our exports to t} 
continents. Our Japanese imports rose f1 
in 1910 to $527.000.000 in 1920. and export $22 
090,000 to $453,000,000 (more than t 
we are to cultivate our best Asiati ist 
battleships and ultimately making v he 1 to ss 
But we are told that Japan tealing our C} f 
Therefore, by some mysterious logic, we must out 
vet further in warship construction. Yet while Japan v 
stealing our Chinese trade, our Chinese ports stubborr 
rose from $30,000,000 in 1910 to $227,000,000 in 1920 


our exports from $16,000,000 to $119,000,000, It 


odd. Somehow even the total figures of our Asiat trad 


though running well over two billions in 1920 e th 
two-thirds of a billion asked next year by the Na look like 
expensive insurance, especially as it is apparent that a wat 


would automatically cut off nearly half that tr: 

The common-sense of the situation is plain enough 
long as both Governments go on building battleshi; 
may have polite speeches and international deputations ad 
of de 
and fear will go right on—and the more fear the more 
Neither people, it is 


veloping isp 


nauseam, but the underlying process 


navy. plain enough, has any rea 

able ground for building a navy against the other, except 
a desire to put battleships behind its foreign investors and 
trader If either people wants to do that, knowing the 


cost and the consequences, such is its privilege. But neither 
people need let itself be fooled with specious pleas of na 
tional defense, protection of commerce, and like bosh that 
covers the real meaning of the policy. If the peoples really 
want national safety and commerce and peace they have got 
to pierce through the veil of solemn humbug that enshroud 


this suicidal navy building and tell their g 


words that cannot be mistaken, to disarm. Until that day 
comes, it is vain to talk of peace. Has not the day arrived? 
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Wanted: More Tolerance and 
Understanding 
By WARREN RYDER 


HAT politics was a potent factor in creating the anti- 
Japanese agitation in California seems to find com- 
plete proof in a statement issued by Congressman Isaac 
Siegel, a member of the Congressional Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization which concluded an investiga- 
tion of the Japanese situation on the Pacific Coast, appear- 
ing in the Christian Science Monitor in its issue of August 
12, 1920. In that statement Congressman Siegel, speaking 
of the Japanese situation as he found it in California, says: 
“The very fact that they” [the Japanese] “cannot obtain 
American citizenship is what is making them the ‘football’ 
among many politicians in that State’; and “it is to be re- 
gretted that a United States Senator is seeking reelection 
mainly upon that issue.” Mr. Siegel’s statement would ap- 
pear to cover this phase of the subject very thoroughly. 
Another factor in creating the anti-Japanese sentiment, 
and in keeping it alive and growing after its creation, is 
race prejudice—something which, while sometimes dor- 
mant, is always existent in California, and which has been 
fanned into an intense flame by an agitation that has been 
continuous and most active for some time past. True, the 
leading opponents of the Japanese, in testifying before the 
Congressional Committee, usually prefaced their remarks 
by an assertion that they held no race prejudice, but their 
subsequent statements convicted them of being actuated, 
unconsciously if not consciously, by race prejudice and noth- 
ing else. What other reason can be ascribed as the actuat- 
ing motive of a man or woman who testifies that the Japa- 
nese are loyal, are industrious, are sober, are frugal and 
thrifty, are cleanly and orderly, are law-abiding and peace- 
ful, and still opposes them? And yet there was not one 
witness appearing before the Congressional Committee who 
did not declare or admit that these traits—commonly called 
were characteristic of the Japanese. Nor did a 
his arguments and final 


virtues 
single witness, no matter what 
deductions were, accuse the Japanese of being bomb-throw- 
ers, disturbers of the peace, law-breakers, drunkards, or 
drones. Why, then, the bitter opposition? Why the con- 
demnation of this people for traits the existence of which 
in others arouses nothing but commendation and praise? 
Must it not be because they are Japanese? What other 
answer is Furthermore, although 
the Committee’s hearings were widely advertised and its 
invitation to all persons interested to appear and testify 
given wide publicity, not a single witness in the whole State 
appeared to assert that a Japanese had deprived him of his 
Not a single artisan or mechanic or 


consistent or reasonable? 


means of livelihood. 
common laborer, if you please, came to say that a Japa- 
nese had taken his position or had forced him out of work; 
and to support the charge, made day in and day out in 
California and heard all over the land, that the “whites” 
were “being driven from the land,” not a single farmer 
or farm-laborer or former farmer or former farm-laborer 
testify that he had been driven from the 
Japanese. Nor did any witness testify to 
of a single person who 
the land, deprived of his job, or 


appeared to 
land by a 
knowing—of his own knowledge 


had been driven from 


separated from his source of livelihood by a Japanese. 

The main trouble is, it seems to me, that those who are 
opposing the Japanese have been entirely too willing to make 
broad, general statements upon the matter without taking 
the trouble to prove them. Take, for instance, the statistics 
submitted to the Congressional Committee relative to popr:- 
lation increase and birth-rate of the Japanese in California, 
statistics that have been given the widest publicity as tend- 
ing to show the “menace” of the Japanese. What do those 
figures reveal? They reveal the fact that in ten years the 
Japanese population of California has increased some forty 
thousand, a purely normal growth in view of attending cir- 
cumstances, and that the birth-rate is probably as great as 
that of the first generation of all immigrants, no matter of 
what race, who have come to America. Regarding the 
Japanese birth-rate, the report prepared by the California 
State Board of Control (“California and the Oriental’) has 
these significant things to say: ‘‘While the Japanese birth- 
rate is far in excess of that of all other nationalities in this 
State, this is not infrequently true of a new people immi- 
grating into a new land. Also among the Japanese, which 
is a new race here, most of the adults are comparatively 
young and of the family-raising ages, while among the 
whites, a race long resident in California, there is neces- 
sarily the usual proportion of elderly persons.” 

It might also be stated, and very properly in this connec- 
tion, that no figures appear in the Board’s report showing 
the birth-rate of the “whites” by nationalities, i. e., of Ital- 
ian, French, Portuguese, Greek, German, Austrian, Swedish, 
English, etc., but that all “white” births have been put un- 
der the one head, although it is common knowledge that 
the birth-rate of certain of the nationalities named is much 
higher than that of others. In this connection observation 
leads one to say that the birth-rate among the first genera- 
tion of immigration Italians in San Francisco will doubtless 
be found to be as great as that of the Japanese anywhere 
in California or America. This statement is not intended 
to criticize the Italian race, or to make a comparison of the 
Italian and Japanese races in other respects, but solely to 
show that certain things are alarming to certain men in 
California only when those things characterize the Japanese. 

Regarding the acreage of land operated by the Japanese 
in California, it is negligible when compared to the total 
in the State; and as the State has already enacted a law 
denying to the Japanese the right to purchase land, and as 
there is no law compelling anyone to lease his land to 
them, the land question presents no real difficulty. 

Thus, to any man who is impartial and who will take the 
time to ascertain the real facts, the conviction must come 
that the so-called “Japanese menace” is wholly imaginary, 
and that in reality the Japanese are being condemned not 
for any vices but for their virtues. There is a menace, how- 
ever, but it comes not from the Japanese. There is a menace 
to tolerance, to truth, to justice and righteousness and 
honor and international comity that comes from this wide- 
spread and, it would seem deliberate, excitement to race 
prejudice. That, and not the Japanese, is the real menace. 

In conclusion let it be said that this is not an attempt to 
prove the Japanese to be paragons of virtue or without 
faults. Nothing of the kind. Nor, indeed, is it a plea to 
“let down the bars”; but it is an attempt to point out what 
are considered injustices to the Japanese and an argument 
against permitting race prejudice to enter into or influence 
the arbitrament of the Japanese question. 
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What Japan Wants 
By ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


AID Confucius: Jshoku tatte reisetsu wo shiru. By 
which he meant that enough food for the stomach and 
enough raiment for the body are not only the beginning 
of wisdom, but also of 
This was said some four hundred years before the days of 
Caesar: it has been tested down through the ages 
has been found wanting. In the savage struggle for exist 
ence and ascendancy, in the interplay of a million varied 
and various human interests called civilization, the ancient 
saying is proving truer and truer every day. Not only with 
individuals but with nations—nations like Japan, which do 
not happen to be of the favored children of Dame Nature. 
For the premier problem of Japan of this year of grace 
1921 is quite as elementary and as elemental as all that: 
Japan wants, first of all, enough food for her 
stomachs—the empty stomachs which are increasing at the 
rate of 700,000 a year. If our American friends 
know the breadth and depth of this fundamental problem 
of ours, let them look the following facts in the 
The total area of Japan proper is 148,756 square miles. 
There are 55,960,000 souls on this area today 
ing to the figures of the census just completed, nearly 400 
people to a square mile. The single State of California has 
155,652 square miles and her population in 1920 was put at 
3,426,536, about 22 to a square mile. 

And half or even one-tenth of the story is not told in the 
above comparison. For the arable area of Nippon proper 
is about 15 per cent of its total area, while nearly 29,000,000 
acres or 43,750 square miles of the total area of California 
—nearly 30 per cent of it, in other words—were classed as 
farm acreage in the 1910 census. Japan is a string of nar- 
row islands of volcanic origin which, if not quite as sterile 
as Attica or as stony as some of the abandoned New Eng- 
land farms, are broken up everywhere with rocky moun- 
tains. All of which accounts for the small percentage of the 
productive area of the country. Now the eight million gods 
of our honored ancestors may be able to tell the people in 
Japan to roam up and down the rocky shores and be good 
and content and sweet tempered and invite their empty 
stomachs forth to feast on the superlative beauty of her 
natural scenes and on the color and poetry of her far-famed 
cherry flowers. But certainly not the people of California 
with one square mile to every 22 of her people—and that, 
too, in one of the most favored fields in creation; certainly 
not our Australian friends with their 1.5 humans to every 
square mile of as promising a soil as any; nor the Canadians 
who command one whole square mile to every 2 of her 
population. In 1918, Japan imported 89,755,678 yen’s worth 
of rice from British India, French Indo-China, and other 
countries. This fact is eloquent to anyone familiar with 
the common people of Japan and their taste. They look 
upon foreign rice with altogether unreasonable prejudice, 
so much so that the home department of our Government 
has had to send hundreds of its own officials to lecture all 
over the country and show the people how to prepare foreign 
rice and teach them how good it is. 

Some anti-Japanese propagandists of China and America 
try to argue these facts out of existence. But there they 
stand, big as life and stubborn as truth. What can Japan 


culture, politeness, and of honor. 


and never 


empty 
would 
face: 


accord- 


do? What is to be her answer to the ever sing nun 
ber of empty stomachs among her peopl A more inten 
sive cultivation of her soil? Any observer who investivates 
at first hand on 
see that he or any 


or at lag t 4 l¢ 4 +} 
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every inch is u 
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onion bed, harvested with kl ! } {/ 7 ¢ jy 
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A. Vanderlip who went there recent 
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and glorious feeling for Austr: ! e M 1] 
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the starving millions whose cory t 
stone wall outside, singing the } 
to drown any cry of distre that yht float 
It has been said that e 7! iires « 
of their palatial residence 
cause of—the unfortunates free 
What does Japan want? 
of her people to emigrate and settle on th t 
Australia and the Americas and. be Ipport 
Nothing can solve the food pr 
and more effectively. 
cultivate the land quite as well a 
All,they ask is to be gi 
opportunity to work it. 
and law abiding. They still count t} 
the virtues, although they were denounced in ¢ 
something akin to crimes. Anyway, th t 
that they are good farmer good enough to be ent 1 t 
And that 
But, of course, there are a few things te 


country. 


chance. 
want. 
ered in connection with this question of emiyrat 
we do consider them in a rather humble frame of 
Much has been 
tude of the Japanese Government and 
especially its 


is precisely what the Jay 


said of the arrogar 
militarists, on the question of ¢ raf 
The perpetual wonder to the people of Japan themselves 
just where and how such fanciful fiction could ha 


conceived. Has their Government ever challenged t] 


pendous claim of the Australians for a “white Australia 
Have any of her diplomatists or any of her militarist 
breathed so much as a word against the injustice of such 
claim? History is entirely innocent of any such incident 
That is not all—in fact far from it. After the door had beer 
closed and locked to the 3,000,000 square miles } omethi 
like 5,000,000 Australians who are there and by (¢ da 


by the United States, our people turned to perhaps the or 
places left—to South America and Mexico acr: the Pa 
and to Manchuria and Siberia. Then happened 
which is aptly described by Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip: “But 
we have got our hands raised; we sit back 
highly moral attitude and we do nothing. 
into the situation, no force of troops. We put nothing into it 


, 
something 


here occupying a 


We put no 


but criticism and we say to Japan our hand is up. You 
must not go into China or Siberia. Keep your hands off the 


continent of Asia.”’ 
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And what has the Japanese Government to say of all this? 
It has just explained and is still explaining to the United 
States innumerable things and conditions as though it were 
a prisoner at the bar. It seems to be even afraid of offend- 
ing the delicate sensibilities of those California politicians 
who have such splendid voices to shout their own conten- 
tions, but no ears to listen to what the Japanese have to say. 
With a perfectly legal treaty entitling our people to enter 
the United States, as freely as any other people, we offered 
the United States the well-known Gentleman’s Agreement. 
More, as the Yorozu of Tokio declares: “We have the Gen- 
tleman’s Agreement in force and have furthermore adopted 
a policy of restricting emigration to Mexico solely to please 
America.” It should be stated that the people of Japan are 
neither opposed to nor severely critical of the conciliatory 
attitude of their Government toward the United States. 
In the days when the California question was at fever heat, 
the Chugai of Tokio urged the people of Japan “to act de- 
liberately by relying principally on the moral instinct of 
the Americans and on their professed faith in justice and 
humanity.” 

So far as America is concerned, all we ask is that she 
deal with our people fairly. We do 
not say as some students of history have said that you 
have robbed the American Indian of all this fair and fruitful 
land; that it is no more yours than it is any one’s else 
who can claim it in the name of civilization and progress. 
We are free to admit that the American Indian had never 
and could perhaps never have made the great country blos- 
som as the State of California is blossoming today, and that 
for the good of humanity at large and in the name of civili- 
zation your ancestors had a perfect right to come and occupy 
it. And since this is your country, we shall be the last 
Our people do 


This is your country. 


people on earth to force ourselves on you. 
not care to come to this country unless they are wanted, 
all the anti-American vaporings of Tokio labor agitators 
and politicians to the contrary notwithstanding. Emigra- 
tion as far as the United States is concerned is therefore 
no longer a live issue with the people and Government of 
Japan. It is dead. 
anti-Japanese propagandists in America and the third-rate 
politicians of California. We ask of the United States 
only this: that she keep her treaty faith with our people 
that they do not turn into a “scrap of paper” the historic 
document signed on 21st of February, 1911, by Knox and 
Uchida, who happens to be the present Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs of Japan, which reads: 

The subjects or citizens of each of the High Contracting 
Parties shall have liberty to enter, travel, and reside in the 
to lease land for residential and 
upon the same terms as native 


Its ghost is conjured up only by the 


territories of the other 
commercial purposes 
subjects or citizens. . . . The subjects or citizens of each of 
the High Contracting Parties shall receive in the territories of 
the other the most constant protection and security for their 
persons and property and shall enjoy in this respect the same 
rights and privileges as are or may be granted to native sub- 
jects or citizens on their submitting themselves to the conditions 
imposed upon the native citizens and subjects. 

No language could be clearer concerning the prop- 
erty rights of the Japanese in the United States, and 
I presume that the State of California is still a part 
of the United States. Now, the lands which the Japa- 
nese have purchased in California legally in the past can 
never be argued away, can never be painted or powdered 
into anything else but the property of the Japanese resi- 


dents in California, and as such should be entitled to the 
same lawful protection enjoyed by all the native citizens of 
California. 

We ask also that the United States grant to those 
Japanese now residing there and who desire to become 
citizens the right of citizenship on precisely the same basis 
as any other foreigner. In some sections of California 
Americans ostracize the Japanese, discriminate against 
them, deny them citizenship; they refuse them all oppor- 
tunities to become Americanized. Then they denounce the 
Japanese for not becoming citizens of the United States and 
as being incapable of assimilation. As a matter of historic 
fact, no other race can equal the Japanese in their adap- 
tability. The Tokio Jiji is right when it says that “Japan 
in the last fifty years has been adapting herself to Occi- 
dental civilization hers is no doubt a living in- 
stance of the harmonization of the two civilizations.” 

Another thing: Whenever America is tempted to dictate 
Japan’s policy in China we would beg her to try to do a very 
difficult thing, namely, to put herself in the place of Japan. 
In other words, we would beg her to consider just how she 
would feel and act and react if Japan were to take it into 
her head to dictate the Mexican policy of the United States. 
And even if only the responsible heads of the State Depart- 
ment at Washington would do this difficult thing for us, the 
Yorozu would have no occasion for making such a comment 
at this: “Americans in China seize every opportunity to 
misrepresent Japan and to set the world against Japan in 
favor of China. In short, America which sent a 
warship to take part in the ceremony of unveiling the 
Perry monument at Kurihama years ago has become a 
thing of the past. Why? Because American economic 
imperialism has found in Japan a stumbling block to its 
conquest of the Far East.” 
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the ate according to the United States census of 1920 is 
‘ . . ‘ ne ane 
Facts and Fancies on the Coast 29°) while 0 * Japanese population is 70,196 oF 2 per 
‘SN ALIFORNIA passed on November 2 the initiative land increased by 1,049,312, while the Japanese population in 
law by a large majority (668,432 to 222,086). But creased DY £6,508 In 19 u Japan mation Was 
it really settles nothing. In fact it only aygyravates the 1.7 per cent of the whole populat In ten y , there 
situation. Governor Stephens said in his letter of June 19, fore, it has inert ‘ I 
1920, to Secretary of State Colby that the law even if passed tenths of one per cent. | er at th 
would avail nothing and that the State by itself alone can- nese population reased If lo I to 41,508 
not solve the question. Chester Rowell affirmed (Septen 1910, or J00.4 | ' { 
ber 15, 1920) that the new law would “have little effect decade under the Genth 
Leases will be changed into contracts. . . . Nothing 70,196 69.7 per cent . 
will have happened except the impressive declaration of the arrivals of wives and childrs 
people of California that they do not want the Japanese.” fornia. The male poy 
This, however, is a superficial judgment. The enactment %. The birth-rate ascribed to Japa ef} 
of that law has already profoundly affected American-Japa- unscientith “Five times that o! “a eve 
nese relations. International tension has been markedly in year,” “th reeG HAC Fa > the hyst ub curt 
creased. Another milestone has been passed by the two assertions. in dering this qu ne snould reme 
nations on the road leading toward a fateful precipice. Un- ber that ‘ : 
less we can find a fork in the road along which we are the infirm fr the } otal I 
traveling, tragedy is in sight. The enactment of that law therefore, al 
shows that the people of California can be led by dema- on the other hand 
gogues; and that personal and political interests have little twenty to fort 0 
regard for facts and truth and international interests. birth-rate is high. But 
The majority of the people of California have been led The most accurate available st of J rt 
‘to believe that a serious menace faces the State because of are given in the recent report of the § te | 
the presence of the Japanese now there; that Japan has of Control. The records of ey is 
been flagrantly violating the Gentlemen’s Agreement; that during 1918 are given in detail. 1 
large immigration has been steadily flowing into California; within one year after landing nu toe reed | 
and that the Japanese birth-rate threatens to overwhelm cent. Within two years and two 1 u rt est 
the white population in the near future. These popular married and one year and t for | 
beliefs are quite without foundation. The beliefs are never- for the shortest period, the nu 
theless a fact, and a fact of ominous significance. Much was 182 or 34.8 per cent. Would re 
psychological dynamite has been manufactured. The peo- white families be materially different? 
ple, for lack of knowledge, and correct information, cannot 4. The legislative prograr -. J 
exercise sound judgment on local, national, and international League of California, even if adopted in its « ely, ud 
issues of the greatest importance in which Japanese are not solve the Japanese questio: It would 
concerned. What then are the facts? the situation. The new land law « 
1. The Gentleman’s Agreement stopped Japanese male ment, as already stated, was not expected 
labor immigration in 1908. Immigration fell from 30,226 It does not prevent immigration; it will not ; 
in 1907 to 3,111 in 1909. Since it got into working order Present congestion of Japanese in certain sectior 
the total increase of Japanese population in continental not tend to Americanize them, it will not lower the Jaj 
United States by excess of arrivals over departures (July 1, "ese birth-rate. Congre nal legislation completely 1 
1908, to June 30, 1920) has been 12,174. Of this sum 64.1 bidding Japanese immigration will make no material change 
per cent has settled in California, namely 7,803. This fig- in the amount of immigration, for there has been no m 
ure consists almost wholly of women and children who have male labor immigration for twelve years and Jay 
come to join their husbands and parents. already stopped the “picture-bride’” movement. Der 
Agitators who seek to prove that Japan has been violating American citizenship to American-born children of J 
the Agreement give statistics of arrivals only. They fai] "ese parentage will not prevent them from being born or 
to say that the vast majority of those admitted (92,606) from living in America. Such a law would only create 1 
have already left America (80,432); that their figures in- classes of Asiatics among us—those who are already Ar 
clude the Hawaiian Islands, and also large numbers of mer- can citizens by birthright and thos rn aiter sucn a ia 
chants and clerks necessitated by the great increase in may be passed, constituting a permanent Japanese poy 
American-Japanese commerce, which now exceeds $400,- tion forced by us into loyalty to Japan bior 
000,000 a year. Their figures elso include all Japanese go- generation. The policy is wholly un-A ican, It would 
ing to and from Europe through the United States, being Produce confusion and disloyalty. It is an ominous progran 
counted twice on each trip. They fail to say that nearly 5. The only solution for the California-Japanese question 
one-half of the figures they give deal with Japanese who is a program based on justice, fair-dealing, and truth. I 
have been in America before and as “former residents” migration not only should be stopped but for a.. pi 
(38,030) are returning after a short visit to Japan. They purposes has been stopped. If a law on t ibject to be 
imply that all arrivals are new “immigrants.” The sta- passed by Congre it should be courteous and honorat 


l 
tistics and arguments of the agitators are wholly misleading. free from race discrimination. Japanese, moreover, who 
2. Japanese population in California is insignificant com- qualify for American citizenship and desire it should be 


pared with the white population. The whole population of admitted. 
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Lost Anchors 
By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


Like a dry fish flung inland far from shore, 
There lived a sailor, warped and ocean-browned, 
Who told of an old vessel, harbor-drowned 

And out of mind a century before, 

Where divers, on descending to explore 

A legend that had lived its way around 

The world of ships, in the dark hulk had found 
Anchors, which had been seized and seen no more. 


Improving a dry leisure to invest 

Their misadventure with a manifest 

Analogy that he may read who runs, 

The sailor made it old as ocean grass— 

Telling of much that once had come to pass 

With him, whose mother should have had no sons. 


Books 


Profits, Wages, Prices 


Profits, Wages and Prices. Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe. 
\ R. FRIDAY’S book is a striking demonstration of the prim- 
4 itive state of economic science, and of its trifling influence 
upon the conduct of the nation’s business. Everybody has been 
talking at length about profiteering, high wages, high prices, 
currency and credit inflation, booms and depressions, without 
facts from which conclusions may be 
drawn. If an expert in medical research were so careless in 


By David Friday. 


knowing the relevant 


his generalizations about physical disease as are most financiers, 
business men, and labor leaders about industrial t:oubles, he 
would be barred from every scientific society in the country. 
Most writers have been basing their reasoning upon a series of 
which were invented in the study 


so-called “economic laws” 


years ago by men without accurate knowledge even of the eco- . 


nomic phenomena of their own time. Mr. Friday, merely by 
collecting the information made available by a few war agencies, 
incomplete as it is, and basing his conclusions on observed facts, 
has been able to throw doubt upon some of the most respectable 
conclusions of economists, to say nothing of the assumptions to 
be found in current popular discussion. 

His study of profits shows, of course, an enormous increase 
but not a progressive or a uniform increase. 
variations, even among groups in 


during the war, 
There were extremely wid 
the same business, such as banking, where conditions are sup- 
posed to be nearly standard. The rate of profit does not center 
about a normal point; it seems to have little to do with the 
necessity of the service performed; capital seeking investment 
tendency to reduce or normalize excessive profits, 
as the text-books tell us it will. In truth, many of the automatic 
“laws” receive cold comfort from the facts. 

What was done with the corporate profits? Most of them 
istributed to the favored class of stockholders in the 
A large part went to the government in tax- 
ation, and the rest was reserved for capital investment. The 
dimensions of this kind of accumulation form perhaps the most 
startling revelation of the study. It was this accumulation that 
kept the rate of interest down when it was expected to rise dur- 

“Saving” and “investment”—those individual vir- 
tues which are ordinarily supposed to be the chief source of 
productive capital—as a matter of fact contribute much the 
smaller part of it. Even banks derive the major share of their 
capital not from their stockholders, but from their earnings. 


shows little 


were not d 


‘ 
A 
form of dividends. 


ing the war. 


Bank credit is not based upon deposits arising from individual 
savings so much as it is manufactured. The volume of deposits 
itself does not indicate savings, since most deposits really repre- 
sent loans credited to the account of the borrower. The vital 
question about profits is, therefore, not merely whether they 
operate to distribute wealth unevenly in the present, but whether 
they secrete too large a portion of it in the form of capital and 
credit, and whether the power over production thus given to the 
owners of capital is used for the best interests of the com- 
munity. 

The facts also will disturb many of the theories about high 
prices. They show, for instance, that the excess and war- 
profits taxes could have had little influence upon prices, since 
prices rose the least when these taxes were heaviest. They 
show that the large quantity of currency and credit did not in 
itself inflate prices—though it may have been a necessary ac- 
companiment of inflation. They show that high prices were 
not the result of high wages or of underproduction—except 
possibly after the armistice. Wages did not rise until after 
prices rose, and when prices were rising, production was at its 
highest. High prices were the result of European war demand, 
which began by bidding up certain war materials, thus affect- 
ing in turn profits, credit, production, materials, and, last of 
all, wages. 

Where the facts are fewest, Mr. Friday is most uncertain. 
This is the case, for instance, in his discussion of wages. From 
what facts were available, he tentatively concluded that wages 
on the average eventually rose more than the cost of living, but 
not much more. His figures are derived chiefly from reports 
of corporations most of which were engaged in war produc- 
tion. They avoid wage scales, and deal for the most part with 
yearly incomes, which account for overtime and for full-time 
employment. Often they include the salaried personnel along 
with the wage-worker. On this reckoning, he concludes that 
the average wage in 1920 had become about 210 per cent of that 
in 1914. But he makes no allowance for the smaller increases in 
non-war industries, or for reductions in overtime and full-time 
employment in the spring of 1919 and the fall of 1920, or for 
the inclusion of inflated salaries of executive personnel. Fur- 
thermore, he assumes that the cost of living would not double, 
while later information would have shown him that actually 
it more than doubled. It would probably be more accurate to 
scale down his 210 per cent to about 200, and the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics places the cost of living in June, 1920, at 
216.5 per cent of that in 1913. The most that could be said is 
that for a very brief period the average rate of yearly wages 
overtook and passed the cost of living, only to fall below it once 
more. For now, though wage rates are not yet falling as 
rapidly as prices, the volume of employment is dropping like 
a plummet. And it should be remembered also that an average 
of this kind includes as many wide variations as an average 
of profits. Some skilled men in advantageous positions re- 
ceived a high percentage of advance, as did large groups of 
unskilled who had been pitifully underpaid before the war. 
Between them are groups who never caught up with their 
former standards. 

In another matter, which has little bearing on his main con- 
clusions, Mr. Friday accepts uncritically a common belief which 
is as ill supported by facts as many of the others which he 
rejects. Decreased productivity since the armistice, he thinks, 
was one potent cause of the recent rise in prices, and this de- 
creased productivity he attributes to the “inefficiency of labor.” 
May not the decreased productivity have resulted from, rather 
than have caused, the rise in prices? This sounds like un- 
orthodox economics, but a survey of the facts might easily 
support it. Certainly there are reasons for thinking that at 
least in building, in textile manufacturing, in leather, cloth- 
ing, and shoes, prices went higher than production cost necessi- 
tated, and that as a result of high prices people stopped buy- 
ing and production was reduced. Reduced production, what- 
ever the cause, would normally result in a higher unit labor 
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cost, no matter what the energy and good-will of the individual! ideas, customs, and the complex machinery of living By t) 
workman. And it is about time for informed students to cease ame token the addition of a new sense, r ly we f 
attributing high unit labor cost solely to “inefficiency of labor.” in the economic interdependence, it f cub 
A man waiting at his machine, eager for work to do, will raise and particularly of 1 ral precepts and id ems 
unit cost as much as a man deliberately slacking on the job pensable next step; the ternat 
Why disregard the other factors in production, such as man mood have appeared fitfully in ages past on the psy y 
agement, capital, and the organization of production and d horizon, and now on the y 
tribution itself? It may be that these factors became less ing the test of the future 
efficient after the war, because of the scrapping of war control The theme well emy zed in t ' ' f ' | 
and the unleashing of competition and the profit motive. limitation of the nse of 
Mr. Friday cannot be disputed when he concludes that the engenders a sense of antayor to t ‘i; Bites sts 
surest way to raise real wages is to increase production. He eem to have a stro: ‘ 
would perform an invaluable service if he would now go on to potency thar { f f 
inquire scientifically how production may be increased. He and fighting plies an ¢ 
might ask how the capital accumulation of the corporations is of hate. Wea 
actually being employed. He might discriminate in detail be world has witnessed a f f 
tween kinds of production—for instance, between the capital precedented scale; and 
going into the manufacture of consumption goods for the pos obviously artif that we 
sessors of the larger incomes, such as high-priced automobiles, heterogeneous folk 
and that going into the production of necessities for everyone, two. The scale of the 
such as homes, and that going into unproductive channels, or of the corporate unit 
even into the restriction of production. And he might also lem back to that of ma 
estimate the factor of economic waste, tracing it to its causes his critical fellow-psyc} f 
as far as possible. The field for such further investigation of a mob has been pri 
facts is almost unlimited. GEORGE SOULE exceptional case in which ¢ 
are unfavorably situated f 
ment offer a dramatic theme at! 
Psychology and Nationality ee en ees t hut a 1 
rue consolidation upon which 1 
The Psychology of Nationality and Internationalism. By W. B. By Mr. Partridge the | 
Pillsbury. D. Appleton and Company. as an “intoxication impulse 
The Psychology of Nations. By G. E. Partridge. The Macmil- upper-level psychological pr 
lan Company. belongs to history more than to } 
Y OTHING has been more disappointing in the reconstructive primitive levels of expression, f 
4 mood than the haste to forget the recent past and to be depends upon deeper moods and 
come absorbed as of old in the pursuit of an unquestioned rou- tagonisms—the product of 
tine. The greatest of all wars, propounding the most momen ecstasy of the social life”; it 
tous of all problems, has become a topic provoking ennui. A explained; as such it is related t 
fairer perspective will assert itself as incidents compose into ion, intoxication, love,” and par ¢ ‘ 


a picture, and far-reaching convictions emerge above political toward mysticism. The dominant re 
stress. The historian, the economist, the statesman find a hear- 
ing in terms of the immediate problems that constitute the urge real in the uprising of a people; and pow 
toward reconstruction. The psychologist must be content with tutionalized represents the aggrar 
a smaller audience. It is important that he should be placed on man attempt failed through fai 
record at the present juncture; this is ably done in the analyses high level toward which twentieth-century nat 
of Professors Pillsbury and Partridge, which are at once inde- ing. “The best motives of the old feud 
pendent and complementary contributions. trialism tried to unite’; they failed | 

While nationality is the theme, the mood of war is the incen- 


is the motive of power, delusive, it 





well as institutional, incompatibilit 


tive to its discussion; the nation at war shadows if not over In the historical perspective the ¢ ’ 1 situ t 
shadows the nation at peace. War is much more than an inci- summon the great instincts and emotions and t ! 
dent or an institution or the claim of an instinct, in that it is a organization become far more rr t than t 
social manifestation of high complexity. It roots deep in social nature. Yet it is a principle of ¢ 
origins, and bears the marks of evolution no less in causes and forced by the Freudian point of view—that 1 
incentives and warrants and attitudes, than in the conduct of endure as a nucleus, however intricately overlaid | 
warfare and its restrictions. The war-mind of nations enters growths. Thus Germany’s large army re} 
into national psychology as formatively as the peace-mind. tion motive for limited territory, and t appeal to G 

Mr. Pillsbury interprets the problem of nationality to include ish England is a confession of impotence, quite as t} 
an analytical inquiry into the basis of coherence of social groups of superiority is the same Freudian betrayal of a sense of 
—family, tribe, clan, nation—and an historical survey of the feriority. Through the same analysis is laid bare t! 
forms which these indispensable structures have assumed under appeal of war-—the glory that enhances the call of d 
the stress of geography, trade, political rule, and culture gener- pomp and ceremony, the color and movement, the 1 
ally. The nucleus of psychological cohesion remains, but is venture. But the poetry as well as the reality of pati 
completely overlaid by the later products of social interplay, of requires rationalized motives, notably the of honor 
which the formation of ideals comes to be the dominant in is capable of fusion with the complex for of natior f 
modern life, as it was in all ancient civilizations that furnish The formulated motives, dominantly polit I, still requ 
parallel and guide to latter-day thought. Racial affinity and fortification from the ancient reservoir of instinct, emot 
local habitation, language, religion, and a body of tradition rein- sentiment. “Causes” thus emerge as the ¢ of 
force but do not constitute the essence of nationality, which is the supreme sacrifice; they are fusions of ideals and sit 
that of community of thought and feeling indoctrinated and like the invasion of Belgium, and arouse indignation « 
deliberately maintained; and which is, therefore, also subject to through the violation of principle as of territory. “The ( f 
fairly rapid change under modern conditions of rapid spread of force is met by the force of the ideal.” 
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Mr. Partridge offers a masterly survey of the central arena 
of contention, which is the course of rationalization by which 
the leaders of nations justify policy and action. We can readily 

philosophical, religious, moral, 
torical; we thus pose the prob- 


name the orders of influence: 
economic, political, generally hi 
lem of their interaction and relative place. Who is the more 
Nietzsche, Bismarck, or Krupp? Are philosophies 

ns after the fact and fairly impotent to push toward 
or away from fate? Doubtless cause and effect move in circles; 
but there is something that shifts the center and gives the spiral 
academic bias favors ideas. The very 


significant 


explanati 


course to events. The 
reason that they are expressed and circulated points to them 
as the mechanism of power, while they may be only the mechan- 
ism of exchange, the real values lying elsewhere. 

Mr. Partridge’s solution is written in the second half of his 
essentially two-volume book. The 
sublimation of motives is an educational process. 
of democracy is the school. He agrees that the international 
mood is in the ascendant and that in it lies the promise and the 
hope of men. He investigates what the content and the spirit 
of the new nationalism must be that shall further this mood 
and stimulate its vitality. Education receives a richer and a 
more practical meaning through the bloody handwriting of the 
The program seems vague, but is thoroughly prag- 


reply is education. The 
The symbol 


great war. 
in temper and requires only the devotion and tact which 
form the pedagogue’s kit, when attitudes and not facilities are 
the purpose of instruction. “We are no longer to be satisfied 
with natural progress. We have gone too far and too long, let 
us say, upon a rising tide of biological forces, and we have not 


matic 


yet realized what conscious evolution might mean. ... A 
world in which democracy is going to prevail can no longer live 


in this It will not grow of itself in a state of nature. Its 
principle, on the other hand, forbids program-making after the 
Democracy, as the form in 


way. 
manner of autocratic societies 
which the youthful and exuberant spirit of the world now 
makes ready for creating the next stage of civilization, will 
advance, we may suppose, neither by nature nor by force. It 
is the main work of our day to find for ourselves a new and 
better mode of shaping history, by bringing to bear upon all the 
social motives of the day the best and strongest influences. 
_— It is a practical world, a world of politics and of busi- 
ness, but it is also a world exceedingly sensitive to many influ- 
ences, good and bad, a world in which, we may think, nothing 
great and permanent may be accomplished unless moral, reli- 
gious, and aesthetic influences prevail and give to our civiliza- 
tion its new dominant.” The translation of these influences into 
practical forces is at once the work of the teacher and the states- 
man. <A part of the new requirement is that the two shall no 
longer practice in a temper of suspicion or indifference, but of 
bility. The correction of the nar- 


1 


| nationalism is the broadening and deepening of the 


a joint venture and respon 
row politica 
ocial structure through the humanities. 

JOSEPH JASTROW 


Hamilton 


Alexander Hamilton. By Henry Jones Ford. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. 

>» EFERRING to the destruction of many of Hamilton's 
papers, “burned by a son of one of Schuyler’s executors 

regarded them as too personal to be exposed to the 


Professor Ford says that “a Bowdlerized 


because he 
risk of publicity,” 
tvle of writing history and biography was once in vogue that 
ion of truth seem actually meritorious. ~ % 
Hamilton's reputation has suffered greatly by it. His career 
was too vivid and salient, his statesmanship too incisive, his 


n too candid to admit of the Bowdlerizing process, 





self revelati ( 
and he cannot be judged fairly unless all is brought out and 
put into the scales. Such has been my aim in the present 


work.” 


It cannot be said that Mr. Ford has failed to live up to this 
purpose. He has made himself familiar with the subject; he 
has not attempted to conceal anything; he has written a clear, 
straightforward, well-proportioned account of Hamilton’s 
career. Although a great admirer of Hamilton, he does not in 
general hesitate to apply to him a thoughtful and discriminating 
analysis. In particular Mr. Ford holds the scales even in his 
treatment of the Burr episode. In his account Burr appears 
in a better light than Hamilton, whose intense hatred of his 
political opponent was largely responsible for his own un- 
timely death. 

In respect to the treatment of Jefferson, one feels, however, 
that the scales have not been held quite even. Here Hamilton 
is too much represented as the honorable and disinterested 
patriot who had to contend with the unreasonable animosity of 
a supple intriguer. “Although more than any other man he 
was establishing the new government on a solid and durable 
basis, he was accused of planning its overthrow and was the 
object of a vast concoction of fiction to that purport.” No 
doubt. But a vast concoction of fiction in politics was not 
unknown before Hamilton’s time, nor has it disappeared since. 
In Hamilton’s time a vast concoction of fiction was by no means 
confined to the Jeffersonian press; and it is as easy to under- 
stand why Jefferson believed that Hamilton was a dangerous 
reactionary as it is to understand why Hamilton believed Jef- 
ferson to be a dangerous revolutionary. Both parties were 
planning to overthrow the government—that is understood; but 
is there any reason for thinking one party more honest in its 
belief than the other? That Hamilton was working to establish 
the new government on a solid and durable basis is more appar- 
ent now than it was then; but if the work of Hamilton had 
not been counterbalanced by the influence of Jefferson and all 
that he stood for, one wonders whether that work would have 
proved as solid and durable as it in fact turned out to be. 

If Mr. Ford may be said to show a certain bias in favor of 
Hamilton and against Jefferson, I think it is due to the fact 
that he is not occupied exclusively with the historical problem 
of explaining Hamilton in the light of his time, although he 
does occupy himself with this, too. But in addition he has always 
in the back of his mind a pretty fixed standard, in the shape of 
a political philosophy, by which he judges the statesmanship of 
Hamilton; and it happens that, measured by this standard, 
Hamilton is essentially right and Jefferson essentially wrong. 

“All his thought and effort were addressed to the great ques- 
tion which he propounded in the first number of The Federalist: 
‘Whether societies of men are really capable or not of establish- 
ing good government from reflection and choice, or whether they 
are forever destined to depend for their political constitutions 
on accident and force.’ The answer is not yet quite clear, but 
it is quite clear that the greatest contribution to political 
method on the side of free agency is that which was made by 
Alexander Hamilton. Anticipating biological principles un- 
known to the age in which he lived, he stated the law of politi- 
cal development to be that ‘Every institution will grow and 
flourish in proportion to the quantity and extent of the means 
concentrated toward its formation and support.’ That prin- 
ciple still remains the only safe principle that politi- 
cal theory has supplied to political practice, and his success in 
discovering and applying it puts Alexander Hamilton among the 
greatest statesmen the world has produced.” 

I suspect that an adequate commentary on this would take 
one farther than the limits of a review would permit; nor am I 
sufficiently familiar with the history of political theory to 
judge what safe principles, if any, political theory has supplied 
to political practice. But as to the principle itself, which Mr. 
Ford makes so much of, and which he says Hamilton discov- 
ered and applied, I confess that with the best will in the world 
I can make nothing of it but a quite meaningless succession of 
words. Personally, I should have found Mr. Ford’s book more 
interesting if he had been more disposed to search out the in- 
fluences—economic, social, temperamental—which would help to 
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explain why Hamilton held the political philosophy which he will feel their debt doubled as they read this remarkable survey 
did hold, and less concerned with whether th political phi f our water resources and u © vould like to think of 
losophy was a true or a false philos I y T eve book a rit ‘ lire readll irs¢ nm « I 3 
only a personal preference, and in no way detracts from the Phat would t ne way of e1 raging laymen t Ipport the 
substantial merit of the work. CARL BECKER efforts of the ntific now re to see t } ation of 
e natural re ( i ry for the « velfare” 
a hope exp! ed | l I ] 
( RLES A. | Al 


" , 
Conservation 
The United States Forest Policy. By John Ise. Yale Univer 
alty F'eens. The Evolution of Religion 


Water Resources: Present and Future Uses. By Frederick 

Haynes Newell. Yale University Press. The Social E he By ( \\ 1) 
| igen aleacaryp ISE’S volume is mainly an historical review of Stratford ¢ t 

Federal forest policies. In accordance with the logic of T= author tells us that t 

events it falls into four parts. The first covers the period of yion, but t ‘ ! f 
previous to 1891—the year of the forest reserve act which defi an old man nservat | 
nitely provided for national ownership. The second deals with radical, more fearless, ! ite f 1 t I 
that act, the supplementary law of 187, and the steps taken by than t one designed to set forth t ty t 
succeeding Presidents to develop our national forests and to a social product and that nd 
foster a systematic policy of conservation. A third part sum irce. Consequently, in it 
marizes the rise and growth of the intense opposition to national] ndividua Jesus, Cor j ‘ / 
forests and conservation. A fourth part discusses results and I f mention, and |} MI 
the future. The historical sections present minute accounts of Paul is twice cavalis 
the important acts of Congress—the origin, progress, and con terly ignored. The Hebrew 
gressional discussion of each bill being treated on the basis of The treatment of ¢ 
original sources. “A rather depressing story it is,” confesses at the outset the suggestive re 
the author, “a story of reckless and wasteful destruction of been le influenced } ts four 
magnificent forests, and of flagrant and notorious theft of valu- “We may accept it 
able lands—a story that Americans will follow with little pride.” appeared in Palestine at about the t f i 
However, given a growing nation composed of indomitable and tianity a prophet or ref ‘ 
acquisitive individuals engaged in the relentless pursuit of Jewish conception of the M 
private fortunes and a government that reflected their spirit, former and claimant appeared 
nothing else was to be expected. There was no “state” or set certain Jesus or J: la! 
of opposing interests of such a character as to afford even a ble or that he should b : 
rallying point of opposition. Nor can it be said that we are a time in which the artisan world 
entirely out of the primitive period of our history. As Mr. Ise a sentence which recou the fact of 
points out, three-fourths of our standing timber has gravitated Jesus then disappear | nite f 
into the hands of a relatively few holders; there is a certain “has been transferred f 
element of monopoly in the lumber business; lumbering is a forces operating in wide reg len 
precarious enterprise; and we are still without a reasoned and duced the doctrin« f the Incarnation, At ( 
accepted policy of conservation. with God, and the Resurrection. After t 

Nevertheless, there have been in the conservation legislation these doctrines has been established, the r ¢ 
of the past decade many signs of progress. The classification of “negative” treatment of Christianit f 
public lands urged by Mr. Ise has gone forward rapidly. The emphasizing its syncretist nature And just as we 
policy of permanent national ownership coupled with develop- pared to protest against tl itter b 
ment under lease had been recognized in several important acts great human personality, we read t i! ected 
—legislative and administrative—since 1910. When one considers “Stripped of his legendary and miraculou ngs, the ¢ 
the character of the powerful interests aligned against such col may be regarded as the purest, loftiest, t hu 
lectivism, it is really surprising that Congress has been able to in the history of religion. His moral te ny hut 
make any headway against the current. Books like this by Mr. pathy, his fellowship with the poorest and meanest, |} I 
Ise will contribute to the growth of public sentiment. Perhaps less compassion, his fidelity to |} own convictions even t 
it is not too much to expect that professional historians may bearing of the cross, give him a character above that of 
sometimes hear about it and include instruction in this phase of of the gods of the ancient world.” Then, as though he had be 
our economic history along with carpet-bag scandals and opera- sufficiently magnanimous, the author pursues |} wial q 
tions on President Cleveland’s throat. Equally unexpected is it to read in a book w insist 

It is really too bad from the point of view of the plain citizen “religion is inevitably social in origin and development 
that Professor Newell’s book which disposes of legal and legis- that “what we have need of is not great men but great 
lative problems in a few pages, does not go fully into the history tions,” that “were it not for the fanatic, the man of 
and public policies of irrigation and water storage. He knows egotistical thought, there would be no religion, at least in t 
so much about the inside and outside of water politics that he earliest ages of civilization.” 
should be compelled by a statute or writ of mandamus to tell his The main contention of the book may be briefly stated. 7 
story; but, of course, it is wrong to quarrel with him. He has seen best part of human experience is not congenitally but 
fit to limit himself to the economic and technical side of water transmitted. All early religions are expr ns of the cent: 
storage, management, and uses. His volume will be gratefully life of a grou; The great sacred writing the iblimit 
received by those legislative and administrative authorities that and authority to their communal authorshiy M | ‘ 
are seeking a broad view of the subject as well as by young religion only through a nmunal ritual. Feudal rel ! 
engineers who may have occasion to wrestle with the larger phasizes sovereignty and personality. Ani is t 
aspects of water problems. Those citizens who have long known thropomorphism. Matriarchul relation vgest female deities 
their obligation to Mr. Newell for his devoted public services which, however, soon wane in importancs Authority and con 
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mandments for individuals and the dread of eternal punishment 
emerge. On the formation of nations, national religions with 
their trend toward monotheism appear. Monotheism fails to 
arise in Greece and India because of the diversity of life and the 
of national spirit. Migration and assimilation portend 
international religions. The syncretist process on the Mediter- 
ranean culminates in Christianity. Universal religion is yet 
to come; the nearest approach to it is patriotism, which should 
be superseded by unification of the nations. The new tendency 
of thought, save for an ebullition of occultism, is away from 
the supernatural toward the human. Belief in God and im- 
mortality is declining. Religion has but three possibilities, to 
die, to take refuge in sublimated nature-worship, or to become 
consciously a religion of collective humanity. Materialism is 
no more selfish than idealism. Under either philosophy there 
may be, must be, an inner world of man’s own creation. All 
humanity has made it what it is. It has so real an existence 
that many feel it to be the only world that has true meaning. 
It is being constantly refurbished and made worthier of human 
habitation. Heretofore man has been an unconscious creator 
of religions. Now that he realizes his power, he will create a 
religion far nobler than these which now are passing away. 
A. W. VERNON 


weakness 


The Making of a Vers-Libriste 


Development. By W. 

The Macmillan Company. 
a brief and beautifully written book is the first instal- 
It gives us access to 


3ryher. With a Preface by Amy Lowell. 


ment of an artist’s autobiography. 
a literary psychology which, in this special form, is both new 
The visible world has existed for other periods 
and other men. But it was, even to Theophile Gautier, a dimen- 
sional world, a world of bodies and shadows, a world never 
quite empty—did not Gautier write “Coquetterie Posthume?”—of 
the concrete fates of men and so of passion and its rhythms. To 
the consciousness analyzed in “Development” the earth and its 
fulness The moonstones 
are delicately pale, the 
“Her whole vocabulary became a palette of colors, lu- 
minous gold, a flushed red, tones neither sapphire nor violet.” 
She saw in Sicily “a herd of brown and shaggy goats under a 
geranium hedge.” They do not really move, these goats, and 
they evoke nothing. They are not fed or milked. They remain 
a static image. Miss Lowell quotes with admiration in her 
preface: “Sunset carved the eastern islands out of grape-blue 
darkness with a gold knife.” It is striking, but is it not a 
mere conceit? Has it anything to do with the creative imagi- 
There is a seeing eye. But what it saw has been 


and important. 


contracts to a jeweler’s shop-window. 
rubies glow, and the jade lies richly 


quiet. 


nation? 
rearranged into a cold bit of decorative scheming and the word 
is immensely calculated. “Picture after picture,” we 
in the mind of our vers-libriste, Nancy; “she 
was shaken by a craving for color’—not for rock or ruin, tree or 
star, fur or flesh with their characteristic hues, but for color. 
By her own confession, indeed, she found color in words rather 
than in things. “She sought for vivid and original expression 
of a color as another might have hunted for a moth or a rare 
shell”—not, be it observed, as another might have sought ecstasy 
or liberation or even pain. The pure imagist is far more like a 
collector than like a poet. Instead of communicating a rhythmic 
interpretation of experience, he hands you a box of transfixed 
butterflies with beautiful, dead wings. 

Nancy was quite companionless, but she was never lonely. 
People irked her, as they irk most sensitive souls. But she had 
no need of them because the beauty that she sought had noth- 
ing to do with flesh and blood. She liked the Duchess of Malfi 
as one likes somber tones in an old painting. She thought that 
Keats was “too weak to satisfy her’; perhaps he was too 
strong. She could glide contentedly along the endless stream 
of images in Morris’s “Earthly Paradise.” She saw Italy and 


“rrape”’ 
are told, shaped 


Egypt, Spain and Sicily and Algeria, and played vaguely in 
her earliest years with the gestures of dead heroes. But later 
her world is utterly dispeopled. She is eighteen when we 
leave her and enormously precocious on the side of her special] 
art; she has not prayed or loved or wept or thought. Neither 
passion nor mystery have touched her. She is alone with her 
palette of colors. 

She finds her medium of expression by way of a curious and 
widespread misconception. She reads the great French vers- 
libristes and proceeds to write like H. D. and Miss Amy Lowell. 
“Rhyme had already begun to grate harshly on an ear that 
daily grew more sensitive to curve of rhythm and subtlety of 
phrase.” What has that to do with the stormy but elaborat« 
harmonies of Verhaeren or the suave, round melodies of Rég- 
nier? Both poets are among the most heavily rhymed in the 
world; neither, except Régnier in his “Odelettes,” dreamed of 
discarding rhyme. Verhaeren’s “L’Arbre” or Régnier’s “Le 
Vase” are no more free verse in the English sense than Dry- 
den’s “Ode on the Death of Mrs. Anne Killigrew” or Words 
worth’s “Intimations of Immortality.” Their verse was called 
free in France because they did not confine themselves to the 
traditional stanzaic forms and did not always alternate mas 
culine and feminine rhyme. Nancy writes no more like the 
author of “Les Villes tentaculaires” than Carl Sandburg like 
the poet of the “Ode Written in a Time of Hesitation.” Her 
“sensitiveness to curve of rhythm” makes her reduce that curve 
as far as possible to the condition of a straight line. It is much 
more to the point when she quotes, for its rhythmic quality, 
a sentence from “Salammbo”; it is revealing that she delights 
in the prose of Lodge and Lyly. Is not a good deal of verse in 
unrhymed cadences a new and infinitely rarified sort of Eu 
phuism? 

Whenever the pulses beat or the mind confronts the dreadful 
universe, man sings and does not only speak. Rhyme is non 
essential, as we see in the ancients; rhythm is as integral to 
expression as it is to the ebb and flow of the sea, the systole 
and diastole of the blood. To tell us that “a poppy sail burned 
on an umber ship,” you can reduce your rhythms to the hush 
of prose. But poetry, as Milton knew, is passionate and its 
voice rises above such level murmuring. Perhaps in “Adven- 
ture,” the promised continuation of “Development,” Nancy will 
meet the passions of life and find rhythm and thus pass from 
imagism to poetry. 


Books in Brief 


ISTORIANS of early twentieth-century British and Ameri 

can verse will be glad that the anthologists of this genera- 
tion were numerous and busy. Hardly a month goes by during 
which a collection of more or less important poems fails to 
appear. “An Anthology of Recent Poetry: Compiled by L. D’O. 
Walters: With an Introduction by Harold Monro” (Dodd, Mead), 
incidentally issued also by Brentano’s in elaborate holiday form, 
with illustrations by Harry Clarke, contains British poems 
selected for their simplicity, their innocence, and the absence 
from them of anything which would “disturb.” The result is a 
golden treasury for the naive, something between “A Child’s 
Garden of Verses” and “Georgian Poetry.” Thomas Hardy is 
represented, but not, of course, by a characteristic poem. “Con- 
temporary Verse Anthology: Favorite Poems Selected from the 
Magazine ‘Contemporary Verse, 1916-1920: With an Introduc- 
tion by Charles Wharton Stork” (Dutton) is aimed at a literary 
audience that is neither radical nor conservative, but apprecia- 
tive of “normal and intelligible’ young American poets. It has 
a little that is very good, more that is very bad, and very much 
that is mediocre. “American and British Verse from the Yale 
Review: With a Foreword by John Gould Fletcher” (Yale Uni- 
versity Press) is remarkable for three good poems by John 
Gould Fletcher, Maxwell Bodenheim, and Henry Adams. The 
last, called Buddha and Brahma, is an interesting exposition of 
the contemplative soul, and a valuable relic of its author’s brain. 
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ipped. Hence in moments of the severest strain he is never 
Drama even on the edge of violence And he has a mellow ease of 
exceution which permits him to pass from mood to mood and 
Y ; > ‘ ” ee ee 
Native Plays from passion to passion with so living a continuity that it blots 
T the end of the first performance of “Miss Lulu Bett” a: an oon ee , oh Pig i ¥ ; - ‘ es Lae pe" 
£% (Belmont Theater) it was difficult not to be persuaded that _ pred — pis -" ; 7 ae asggectens: pageant B ‘ee = 
here was the most genuine achievement of the American stage sah — Ress ae ge ase a : 
since Eugene O’Neill’s “Beyond the Horizon.” One saw at once 9 Ut) BUNANSABYS a" ee sonacaans ae ea 
that Miss Zona Gale had not mechanically dramatized her novel, poco ; see Bett ne a a 
but had turned her original fable into a play and had given it P oo ae ‘ ; ad la: a ' H 
in its new form a weightier and severer ending. The dramati: ' ad reap IE : » EF Rice f before 
action which she had built up was, save for a single debatab i ae “ert gaaey a ee 
use of accident, the most inevitable that we recall in the work prilli Og e i ee Ceteee bl ees 
of any American playwright. Almost immediately pressure was ated oath my Eee e eS < oh at 
brought to bear upon the author and the producer of the play i leaeeaia: el Tnat ? Saw tastes hut theongh a cleat 
from two different sources. Because Miss Gale had hitherto oe pel of tI "i tok that ths etude al 
been known as a novelist, and because her play dispensed with ig ray rn - s niall ie . ‘ .) 
the flashy artifices of the theater, the critics, who are wedded rina ei an pe Pay 
to a rigid and mechanical theory of technique and divorced olal beant ea me ‘ ae 
from any fellowship with that creative imagination which build entedio’ ta & millionaire. o t and te fer 
its fit form anew every time it is exercised, promptly declared SS “REE TAN BE eee ee wind the eaten aff i Or 
“Miss Lulu Bett” to be undramatic and sighed that Miss Gale fen ida. th 
had not called upon the assistance of, let us say, Mr. Owen ve Pepa ala ™ tS f ; 
Davis or Mr. Willard Mack. The public, persuaded and abetted entalist. and the ection is cluttered th | 
by such criticism, agreed to find the play dull and in the second ( iia reunions. and ing stag i 
week of its career a new third act was substituted for the orig- weakened and the satis 1 intent ' 
inal one. In this new act the unnecessary spouse of Ninian of the first and third acts. d 
Deacon obligingly dies and Lulu achieves respectable wifehood trating dramatic writing throughout t ; 
interrupted only by such quite safe vicissitudes as excite but do of the woman, Marion Blal hy far the best and offers M 
not trouble the all too tender heart. Her act of liberation is Fiske a pliant and seaml , im ¢ 
thus stultified and with it the significance and strength of the incisive, yet not without touche ? sunset , nd g 
dramatic action sacrificed at one blow. . lt 


What still remains, especially for those who have the self- 
mastery to leave at the end of the second act, are Miss Gale’s 
people and the moral atmosphere she has created. The second 


element is the rarer and the more notable. What differentiates CZ y ¢ V7 
Hervieu from Bernstein, Hauptmann from Lindau, Galsworthy y Yh 
; y aes 4 
from Jones, is, above all things, the feeling that the dense and ‘en SAL lacy VC bi 


peculiar moral atmosphere of life must be brought upon the N York 
; ; sey ew 

stage if any interpretative illusion of reality is to be created. 

The conventions of the theater may let the drama flare up for 





Herald Square 





as 
an hour; they cannot make it live. Now it is not too much to Maintains the r% : 
say that no other A merican dramatist has succeeded in so fully largest and = 
and richly transferring to the stage the exact moral atmosphere © 
of a class, a section, and a period, as Miss Gale. That Deacon most complete 
family group on its front porch is magnificent and memorable. 
The preaching and blustering and nagging of Dwight, the Book Depart- 
prattling and posturing of his wife, the cold and weary resist- ment in New 4 
ance of Lulu, the crafty little rebellions of the child Monona, “~ 
the sentimentalized scorn and detachment of Diana—these things Yo r k C ity 
that project the strain and tug and essential hollowness and 
( } R. H. Macy & Co., 1 





maladjustment of the lives involved, mark an enormous ad- 
vance in the American drama and ally this unpretentious little 
play with such works as “The Father” and “Michael Kramer.” 


Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s “The Emperor Jones,” presented by the BOOKS BY KARL MARX 








” 


Provincetown Players (Selwyn Theater), escaped, curiously Capital. An ency 

enough, the fate of being attacked as undramatic. Yet Mr. ge on of commot acisted ts ake Gente, 

O’Neill shattered the form of conventional stage technique much volumes, over 2,500 pages 

more thoroughly than Miss Gale. His play is in eight scenes . Se st the Critique - Political Economy. A , 
and it is largely a monodrama. He pursued the method of the The Poverty of Philosophy. ‘ise i , ; 
genuine artist in molding his medium to the use of his specific f mutu ; “ mila hem ( ; 

intention. And in his ability to do that lies half the power and The Eichtoonth Srumeive of Louis Bonaparte. A 


promise of his piece. We say promise with regret and yet with 





. ee ° 7 ; y Revolut a ( YY ‘ 
certainty. The visions of the fleeing Negro do not wholly con- Revolution and Counter-Revolution 
© . . , . . Value, Price and Profit A poy 
vince the imagination because they were not melted in a suffi- of surplus value h, 75 ce 
cient inner fire. They make the impression of having been is Cie Cie by Ba nd 3 M 
carefully and intelligently selected rather than of having leaped i 25 capi SORE SN ' 
from a creative necessity that could not be denied. The per- The white heat rae oo oe ea 
formance of the play is rendered of first-rate importance by the is Reais aE cen, nO Ee Te ee pee eT ee 
acting Mr. Charles S. Gilpin. He has stirring wer and : 
ang of Tir. Gants © Gap. me rae eee CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 347 East Ohio St., Chicago 





yet leaves with one the sense of vast sources of energy un : ¥ senimauaiacnanisl 
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Labor’s Status in Japan 


HE Japanese factory law, printed below, was put into 

effect in 1916, after several years of discussion and 
agitation. It is still in effect, but since the adoption by the 
International Labor Conference at Washington of interna- 
tional standards of labor, it has been reported that the Japa- 
nese Government is planning a revision of the law to bring 
its provisions more nearly in line with the standards of the 
other civilized countries of the world. The following trans- 
lation—the first in the English language—is taken from 
the East and West News (New York) for November 17. 

I. This law is applicable to factories belonging to any of the 
following classes: (1) Those which employ more than 15 
workers at the time the present law goes into effect, and (2) 
those which deal with dangerous and unsanitary materials (sul- 
phur, mercury, poison, explosives, gas, etc.). Those factories to 
be exempt from the application of the law may be specified by 
Imperial Ordinance. 

II. Factory owners must not employ in factories children be- 
low the age of twelve. This does not interfere with the continued 
employment of children above ten, if it happens at the time of 
the enactment of this law. The administration authorities can 
allow factory owners to employ children above 10 years of age 
in factories for lighter kinds of work. 

III. Children below the age of 15 and women shall not be 
forced to work more than 12 hours a day. The Minister of Agri- 
culture and Commerce may, however, allow the extension of the 
hours to 14 in certain industries (spinning, weaving, etc.) for 
15 years following the enactment of this law. 

IV. Children below the age of 15 and women shall not be em- 
ployed in factories between 10 p.m. and 4 a.m. 

V. This, however, does not apply in the following cases: (1) 
In industries whose nature necessitates immediate work (food 
packing, printing, etc.); (2) in industries which require night 
work as a necessity; (3) in industries which require continuous 
operation, and in which, therefore, workers are shifted. After 
15 years from the enactment of this law, children below 14 and 
women below 20 shall not be employed between 10 p.m. and 
4 a.m. under any circumstances. 

VI. In case one or more shifts are made, provision IV will not 
apply for 15 years following the enactment of this law. 

VII. Factory owners must allow children under 15 and women 
workers at least two days of rest each month. For all workers 
employed at night work at least four days of rest each month 
must be allowed. In case a day’s work runs longer than 6 hours, 
at least half an hour; in case it runs longer than 10 hours, at 
least an hour of rest must be allowed workers during work. 
When two or more sets of operators are employed in alterna- 
tion in day and night work, such alternation or shift must be 
made at least once in ten days to the set of operators engaged in 
the work between 10 p.m. and 4 a.m. 

VIII. In case of natural calamity or other crisis or of appar- 
ent approach of it, the Minister in charge may temporarily 
suspend the application of provisions III and V in localities or 
industries affected. When factory owners are forced, from un- 
avoidable causes, to speed work, they may obtain permission 
from the Administration Agent to prolong the working hours in 
spite of provision II1; employ children and women in night work 
in spite of provisions IV and V; and abolish holidays, in spite of 
provisions VII, within a limited period. In case of temporary 
necessity, factory owners may, by notification to authorities, pro- 
long working hours for two hours during a period of seven days 
per month. In seasonal industries, factory owners may obtain 
permission from the Administration Agent to extend working 
hours by one hour for a period not exceeding 120 days per year. 

IX. Children below the age of 15 years and women shall not 


be employed for cleaning, oiling, inspecting, repairing, or han- 
dling any machine when in motion, or dangerous parts of a ma- 
chine, or for any other dangerous work. 

X. Children under 15 shall not be employed in factories where 
poisons, strong acids, explosives, auto-combustible elements, or 
any other poisonous or harmful materials are handled; where 
poisonous gases are emitted; where air is dusty and foul, and 
where the nature of work is unsanitary. 

XI. To what kind of specific industries and conditions the pro- 
visions of Articles IX and X shall be applied will be deter- 
mined by the Minister in charge. If the authorities deem it 
necessary, these provisions may also include females above the 
age of 15. 

XII. The Minister of Agriculture and Commerce may issue 
regulations protecting pregnant women or sick persons engaged 
in factory work. [A regulation was issued prohibiting the em- 
ployment of women in factories for five weeks after the birth 
of a child; of persons affected by such diseases as insanity, 
leprosy, tuberculosis, syphilis, and other contagious diseases. ] 

XIII. The Administration Agent may order factory owners to 
mend or refrain from using the whole or a part of any building 
or equipment which he considers harmful to the welfare of work- 
ers and the public. 

XIV. The Administration Agent reserves the right to investi- 
gate factories or annexes thereto from time to time. The in- 
spector shall carry with him a government certificate. 

XV. In case a worker meets with an accident, becomes ill, or 
dies, not from a cause he is directly responsible for, the factory 
owner shall, according to the provisions of the Imperial Ordi- 
nance, support him or his family. [The Imperial Ordinance 
makes detailed provision for employers’ liability in industrial 
accidents. Among others it provides that medical expenses of 
the injured shall be paid by the employer; the employer shall pay 
more than one-half of the actual earnings of the injured during 
three months of illness and one-third thereafter; if injury 
results in total incapacity, the employer shall pay the actual 
earnings of more than 150 days; in partial incapacity or de- 
formity of women’s features, the earnings of more than 100 
days; in case the injured dies, the employer shall pay his fam- 
ily the wages of more than 170 days, ete.] 

XVI. The Census Registration Officers shall furnish, without 
fees, the necessary information, upon inquiry by employer, con- 
cerning employees or persons applying for work in his factory. 

XVII. The Imperial Ordinance will order how the workman 
and apprentice shall be employed and discharged, and set forth 
the regulations for employment agents. [The Ordinance requires 
permission from the authorities in case children not finish- 
ing elementary school are to be employed. It requires em- 
ployers to pay traveling expenses to minors and women to go 
home when they are discharged. It provides detailed require- 
ments for the treatment of the apprentice. ] 

XVIII. The factory owner or owners may appoint a manager 
and delegate to him all rights and powers. When the owner 
does not reside in a region governed by this law, he must ap- 
point a representative with full capacity and responsibility. 
Unless such representation be made by legally acknowledged 
members of the firm, it is necessary to get a permit from the 
Administration Agent for the-appointment of the representative. 

XIX. Such representative shall represent the owner in full 
capacity except in dealing with matters specified in Article XV. 

XX. Those who violate any provisions given in Articles II, V, 
VII, IX, X, or refuse to submit to the provisions of Article XIII 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 500 yen. 

XXI. The factory owner or his manager who without proper 
reason resists government inspection of factory conditions, or 
who refuses to answer the questions asked by the inspector, shall 
be fined a sum not exceeding 300 yen. 

XXII. The owner or manager cannot escape responsibility for 
the violation of the law even if such be caused by the ignorance 
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of anyone connected with the factory. Exception, however, will ferred from Vladivostok to Chita. In this case the connections 
be made when this happens in spite of proper precaution. Ignor between the Maritime Government and its former institutions 
ance of the age of workmen does not excuse the employer from on the one hand and the Japanese authorities on the other will 
the charge of a violation of the law. be completely intert ipted, as official relations have not yet been 

XXIII. Any one who has complaint against the government established between the Japanese military authorities and the 
agents enforcing this law, or who considers himself injured by Chita Government One may enterta n me fear that the 
misapplication of the law, may appeal to the Court of Admin orders and instructior ied by the United Government at 
trative Litigation. Chita may be in conflict wit t! avrecments former] 

XXIV. The Minister in charge can apply, even to factories cluded between the Japa us y and e various Ru 
exempt from the application of the law by virtue of Article I, authorities and that these ayreements, w have been f 
the provisions of the Articles IX, XI, XIII, XIV, XVI, XVIII until now, may violate legit te 1 { f Ja 
and XXIII of this law. army. Even now, before the Vladivostok Gove t 

XXV. This law applies equally to the factories operated by mized the authority of the Chita United G 
the Government, with the exception of provisions under Articl have arisen which justify such a fear It 
XVIII and XIX, prophesy what such a recognit If 

come to pass, the Japanese a , 
ch is taken by the Chita Gover ' 
° . ts Vital interest “ | for t } 
Parties and Governments in the Far East (2006p ree te Bae 
7PVHUE trials and difficulties of the small Vladivostok state, ‘'°S @Pd their institutior One may fear that 
hemmed in between Soviet Russia and Japan and torn oh apranig shies i te . i wg a en alk , 
by disputing internal factions, are vividly depicted in sev- Se ee ee ae ee ee ees 
A vigorous statement of the Co: } f 


eral issues of the Vladivostok newspaper, Golos Rodini “ 


ros . made by Denutyv Zeitlin in the nonular 
(Voice of the Motherland), dated November 28-December d | ity Zeitlin in lar a H 
a hh: . . . . xtracts “on is speech : reported in ¢ 
4, 1920. The chief question which has been agitating the ' from his sj] oy On Sere 


nae ° . = . vwur nartu hae alwsat that ¢} tad 
country has been that of affiliating with the new Far East- Our party has alway Lid he ( tof 


l. slo - ] | 


ern Republic at Chita, and the debates of the popular as- ‘\"**'' = } oo we wae are f 
sembly reveal conflicts between Communist advocates of as se aye ernie Hige 

union with Chita and ultimate amalgamation with Soviet me - le eters shee >i = as pare 
Russia, moderate Socialist advocates of union with Chita on it has brought to pass a practical vale aft 
a democratic basis, conservative opponents of any union in the Far East the Communist Part 
whatever. And over the heads of the debaters is constantly for the creation of a purely 

suspended the threat of Japanese intervention. This threat in view of the internal situation in the ] 

is exemplified in the ultimatum addressed by the Japanese The Communist Party pr t f 
diplomatic mission to General Boldirev, a member of the ae of union with Chita, 1 cognition of 
Vladivostok Government. After denying that the Japanese oo vie i" r : r , Pom v 

authorities are actively aiding the eastward retreat of the cies pee eos sherri rgeh rh : 


reactionary forces of Semionov and Kappel, the ultimatum 
continues: 


It is reported that the Chita Minister of Transport, Shatov, 


The case for the anti-Bolshevik adv 
Chita on a democratic basis, with autor 
vostok assembly, is put by Deputy Vinograd 


has sent communications to the local government. However, in . 

case the aforesaid communications concern the railroads, tel The entire political situation in the ] I 

graphs, etc., they violate and change the treaties existing be up as follows: Two forces face each other 

tween the local government and the Japanese commission; and Japan The Japar V to pre t f 
therefore the latter cannot view such occurrences with indiffer- communist system to the Far East. If Soviet R 


, oal san annan — ? ew nee P 
ence and will take the necessary measures. break with Japan it would not ( 


There are rumors that silver, gold, and valuables which have ing a concession about the buffer state it 
been returned by the Japanese mission are being transported the political situation in the Far East. It d 
towards Chita. These articles must be left in Vladivostok. The state of affairs and the relation of forces in t 
Japanese Government will check their transportation. , Denying the charge of tl e Communists t} R 
This attitude on the part of Japan is further illustrated ree gaa a : nypagel a : " ‘ — ro : 3 rae 
by another communication to General Boldirev from the a new anti-Bolshevik front, because, even if there 
General Staff of the Japanese Expeditionary Forces in found advocates of the creation of such a front. 1 ¢ 
Siberia. would follow them. The peasants, who have not yet ti ] 
In view of the present political situation and being desirous all the beauties of the Communist heaven, would not follow 
of peace, I have the honor of calling to your attention the advocates. There can be no guaranty of the cessation of 
following considerations: The head of our diplomatic mission war and intervention without a popular 
here in Vladivostok has lately called the attention of the Vladi- The propertied classes in Vladivostok are appar 
vostok authorities to the effect which the relations between strongly opposed to the project of union with Chita At a 
them and the so-called United Government [of the Far Eastern meeting of the Merchants’ and Manuf: irers’ A ; 
Republic] at Chita will have upon the Japanese army. At the held on November 28, a resolution against union with t¢} 
present time the People’s Assembly [at Vladivostok] is dis Chita Government was passed with o1 four dissenting 
cussing the resolution passed by the United Conference at otes. The resolution read in part as follow 
Chita. If the assembly accepts this resolution without amend in Chitin conGesenre Chetmoen sonrenmntativ: c ' 
ments, the Maritime Government will be reduced to a pure local vostok and Far Eastern governments] was not a freely f 


administrative organ, subordinate to the so-called Chita United lated agreement. but a mechanical adopt 
Government, and all its governmental institutions will be trans- made by Krasnoschokoff, who is an lut agent of ¢ 
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tyrannical Soviet Government which now dominates the larger 
part of Russia. The resolutions of this conference would inev- 
itably lead to usurpation of power by the Communists. The first 
action of this (Chita) government had for its aim the destruc- 
tion of the best sons of Russia, represented by the valiant Kap- 
pel army, which is the only organized, democratic, military force 
in the Far East and the only obstacle to the unlimited tyranni- 
cal rule of the Communists over the weary population of the 
Far East. The law promulgated by this government for the 
seizure and exportation of gold from the Maritime Province, as 
well as other orders, are deliberate attempts to carry out a Bol- 
shevik system of government, which is directed to the destruc- 
tion of the normal course of life and inevitably leads to the 
ultimate ruin and impoverishment of the people. It would be 
unwise to place hopes in the deliberations of a freely elected 
constituent assembly, whose makeup and tendency would have 
been already predecided by the action of the Bolshevik authori- 
ties and their party committees. All the misfortunes of the 
Russian state which have been experienced by the people dur- 
ing the last three years of tyranny by the internationalist gang, 
which is pushing the ignorant elements toward the road of de- 
struction of their own faith, together with the impoverishment 
and dying out of the people, absolutely exclude any possibility 
of cooperation with these dark forces, which trample under foot 
all laws, human and divine, and all fundamental principles of 
morality and justice. 

The Association further urges its members to refuse obedi- 
ence to the united government, if unity is achieved, to take all 
measures to resist its authority, and authorizes the Vladivostok 
Chamber of Commerce to call a mass meeting and to resort to 
every means, including the taxation of the mercantile class, to 
protect the integrity of the free Maritime Province. 

The cordial relations existing between the bandit chief 
Semionov and the Japanese, together with the Japanese de- 
sire to find an excuse for occupying the Chinese Eastern 
Railway are strikingly illustrated in the following published 
order of Semionov, which seems to be political rather than 
military in some of its implications: 

This is the present political situation: The Japanese com- 
mand, represented by Colonel Isome guarantees the movement 
of the Far Eastern army to the Maritime District; but unfortu- 
nately Colonel Isome has not at his disposal sufficient armed 
forces to cover our retreat. The Chinese command promises 
definite assistance only in transporting our families and rela- 
tives. The Chinese troops in the Maritime District are not 
numerous enough to prevent our retreat. Therefore, in order to 
create an international precedent; in order to give the Japanese 
command a pretext to move their troops decisively, to remove the 
chinese from the railroad, and to close the frontier to the Reds, 
it is necessary, if the conditions at the front constrain us to do 
so, to penetrate as close as possible to the railroad right of 
way, without regard to the Chinese troops on the frontier. 

Then follow some military instructions for the practical 
execution of this ingenious scheme for violating Chinese 
neutrality and provoking Japanese intervention. 

Subsequently we find in the Golos Rodini a complaint that 
the Semionov troops had murdered a Russian, two Greeks, 
and a Jew, and were robbing passengers on railroad trains. 
On December 4 the paper contains an item to the effect that 
Semionov had departed on a Japanese transport. It adds 
the caustic comment that, like Denikin, he had run away 
ahead of his troops. Perhaps with a view to obscuring his 
somewhat ignominious withdrawal from the scene, Semionov 


put forth this grandiloquent proclamation to the Buriat 


tribesmen: 

Valiant Buriat warriors: Years have already been spent in 
the struggle for the motherland, for the welfare of the people, 
for Buriat freedom. The severe climate of our own Buriat 


region has temporarily stopped the struggle for our sacred 
cause. But spring will come; streams will begin to flow from 
the mountains; the fields will become green. And we will strike 
the Kahal of our enemies, who have desecrated your holy places, 
robbed your huts, and consigned your relatives to poverty. 
Those who have trampled upon the rights of the Buriat people 
cannot be rulers over you. No matter where I may be, I will 
always help you; and in a difficult moment I will come to you 
May Holy Buddha hear the prayers of the llamas and of all of 
us. May He help us. 


China and the Far Eastern Republic 


HE following note addressed by Mr. Yourin, head of 
the Economic Mission of the Far Eastern Republic, to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of China, 
on November 30, is taken from the news letter of the Dalta 
News Agency dated at Peking, December 3. 
To His Excellency the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Re- 
public of China. 

In the course of constructing new forms of government and 
society, the people of the Russian Far East have endured all 
the horrors of the two-year rule of usurpers and bandits in the 
persons of reactionary rulers and atamans, as they were called, 
who made their way one stream of blood, and brought ruin and 
famine to a region previously known for its prosperity and 
richness. 

Brutal atrocities and indiscriminate executions, however, 
proved futile to thwart the irresistible aspirations toward free- 
dom and peace of the people of the Far East. The desire to put 
an end to the civil strife in the shortest possible time and to 
establish law and order on the firm basis of democracy, with a 
strong craving for the furtherance of cordial and amicable re- 
lations with all foreign countries seem to have combined to 
cause the people of the Far East to overthrow the reactionary 
rule hated by the people and to form, after all the provinces 
in the territory extending from Lake Baikal to the Pacific are 
united, the independent commonwealth of the Far Eastern 
Republic. 

With a territory greater than that of any of the European 
Powers and containing inexaustible natural resources, the new 
Republic is preserving in full the institution of private prop- 
erty and offers immense possibilities for development to private 
capital and private initiative. Striving for an economic and 
industrial rapprochment with all foreign Powers, the Govern- 
ment of the Far Eastern Republic will gladly welcome any offer 
by foreign capital and will afford it every possibility of a vast 
participation in the exploitation of natural resources, pledging 
it their special consideration and protection. 

First of all the people of the Far East will endeavor to main- 
tain and increase friendly relations with China, with which 
country they have for many centuries been connected by the 
closest bonds of friendship and commercial intercourse. The 
two nations long ago appreciated the greatness of the reciprocal 
advantage of their economic relations, which naturally resulted 
from the contiguity of their boundaries extending almost 
throughout the entire length of the great Asiatic continent. 

During the last three centuries more than fifty treaties and 
agreements have been entered into by China and Russia, and 
this fact alone is sufficient to show how essential and natural 
are the bonds of friendship between the two countries. 

It is true that traces of the imperialistic policy of the deposed 
Czarist Government are manifest in many of these treaties. 
But the Chinese people are well aware that whenever the 
sincere friendship and traditional neighborly spirit of the two 
nations were injured it was not the Russian people at large 
who were to blame. The Russian people at present follow quite 
a different path; they are now heart and soul for the redress 
of those gross injustices. 
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The urgent necessity for China and the Far Eastern Republic 


to maintain a close and uninterrupted relationship was suffi 
ciently proved by the one fact that even during the most diffi 


cult years of the world blockade of Russia, at the time when 
China had officially severed connections with Russia, her com- 
mercial relations with Russia were as a matter of fact never 
interrupted. During the last decade prior to the World War, 
China’s trade with Russia had increased from 20,000,000 taels in 
1907 to 100,000,000 taels in 1916, with China’s exports five time 
as great as her imports. This trade, carried on either through 
the Far Eastern ports and the Chinese Eastern Railway, or via 
Kalgan, Urga, and Kiakhta, was almost entirely with the Ru 
sian Far East, now united in the independent commonwealth 
of the Far Eastern Republic. 

The Mission of the Far Eastern Republic, in its effort to 
stabilize, promote, and regulate this intercourse, contemplates 
carrying it on in the spirit of the principles which the Russian 
people have, since the overthrow of the Czarist Government, 
made the fundamental law of their foreign policy. Therefore, 
this Mission considers it necessary that the question of a radi- 
cal revision of all treaties and agreements made between China 
and the former Czarist Government be raised first of all. All 
privileges which contain no element of reciprocity must be 
eliminated from those treaties. Anything that contains the 
element of imperialistic aggression alien to the principles of 
equal opportunities and equal rights, anything that may have 
any connection, however slight, with the outrages committed 
against China by the former imperialistic Government, and, 
finally, anything that may be derogatory to the dignity of a 
nation and its sovereignty must be unconditionally withdrawn 
from the future dealings between China and the Far Eastern 
Republic. New agreements defining mutual relations between 
these two republics should be based entirely upon the principles 
of equal opportunities with the object of developing and 
strengthening the interrelation of the two nations. 

Any normal and regular exchange of commodities on a large 
scale is, of course, impracticable unless adequate protection of 
a judicial nature to legalize every economic transaction has 
first been established. Therefore, among the most outstanding 
questions which are intrinsically connected with the relations 
in question, that which demands first attention is the one rela- 
tive to the restoration of economic representation in the form 
of authorized organs of consular service as adopted everywhere 
in international practice. 

The Mission of the Far Eastern Republic holds that the Rus- 
sian consular service in China, after having been suspended 
two and a half years ago, should now be reestablished in the 
spirit of the above-mentioned principles. In compliance with 
this, Article VII of the Tientsin Treaty of 1858, Articles VIII 
and X of the Supplementary Peking Treaty of 1860, and, finally, 
Article XI of the St. Petersburg Treaty of 1891 should be 
revised. 

Confident that the Chinese and their Government are able 
to insure a jurisdiction to the Russian citizens inthis country 
such as is in keeping with their judicial conscience, this Mission 
holds that the whole series of regulations referred to above and 
pertaining to the jurisdiction of the Russian consular service 
in China may be abolished. 

Next in the series of the most important and outstanding 
questions is that of the Russo-Chinese relations regarding the 
Chinese-Eastern Railway. The great and undisputable part 
this railway has played in the history of the two nations must 
unconditionally be recognized by an adequate agreement wherein 
the interests, rights, and obligations of the two sides should 
be fully guaranteed in accordance with the principle of mutual 
justice. As regards the illegal claims to this railway by the 
Russo-Asiatic Bank, these must once and for all be discouraged 
in a most decisive way. 

Apart from this, due consideration must be attached to the 
question of surveying new routes as well as of improving rail- 
way and water transportation facilities with a view to encour- 


aging trade between the two countries. The question of trar 
port and custor tariff policy must » be g eepest « 


While touching in this declaration upon t tat 
questions whict re to be ed first ind !? 
principles which are to be built into the foundation of furt 
relations between the two nations, this Mission fim 
that the question of an early restoration of nor rm 
of as much importance to the Government f 
the great Republic of China as it is to the new Far Easter 
Republic. Therefore an early solution of 
will undoubtedly serve as a durable | for t 
and stabilization of cordial relat betw 
for the good and prosperity of the two R 
IGNATI I ) 
President of the Far Easte Rey M ( 
M. KASSANI ( 


Pe king, November 30, 1920 


China Explains to the Diplomats 


PPARENTLY in response to Soviet Russia's a 
ment of special privileges in China acquired under 


Czarist regime, the Chinese Government recent withdrew 


recognition of the former Russian Minister and other 


sian officials of the old regime, and temporarily annulled 
certain special privileges enjoyed by Russians in China under 
treaties made with the former Russian monarct The de 
of the foreign diplomatic corps at Peking thereuy 
representations in behalf of the Russian officials, to wt 
the Chinese Foreign Minister, Dr. W. W. Yen, re 
follows, according to Millard’s Review (Shanghai) for 1) 


cember 18. 
YouR EXCELLENCY: 

I have the honor to note your communicatior 
18, 1920, and to state that all the arrangements now in 7 , 
ress that have been adopted by the Chines: 
regard to the Russians in China are not in any wa 
sistent with what was stated in my communication of Oct 


22. Both civil and criminal cases in which Russian resid 
are involved, by treaty come under the jurisdiction of Russ 
consuls, but in consequence of the withdrawal of recognition of 


the Russian consuls, there are now no persons capable of ¢« 
cising this function, therefore the jurisdiction over ¢ 
criminal cases in which Russian residents in China are invol 
cannot but be temporarily taken over by the Chinese Go 
ment, it being only a logical result from actual circumstan 
Since the Russian courts in the Chinese Eastern Railway 
were based neither on the Chinese Eastern Railway Agreen 
nor on the treaty provisions relating to consular jurisdict 
between China and Russia, but were established at the ti 
the Russians independently and without the permission and 
recognition of the Chinese Government, and therefore 
travention of treaty provisions, their existence constituted ar 
act of encroachment on the sovereign rights of China } 
before the withdrawal of recognition of the Russian Ministe: 
and consuls the president of the Chinese Eastern Railway ar 
the local officials had already negotiated and successfully 
ranged with the Russian Consul for their abolition. Thu 
measure is not adopted in consequence of the withdrawal! of 
recognition but is entirely a separate question. 


The Chinese Government has always dealt with Russian 
affairs with due care and concern. Only recently the Vics 
Minister of Justice made a trip to Harbin for the purpose of 
making investigations on the spot, and with the view to safe 


guarding the interests of Russians in China. The Chinese Fast 
ern Railway area has been constituted a specia 


special courts have been established. Both the local and the 
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high court as well as the local branch courts may employ for- 
eigners as counselors or inquisitors, and in the adjudication of 
cases brought up by Russians the branch courts may even have 
the assistance of the counselors or inquisitors. Besides for- 
eign counsels are allowed to appear in the above-mentioned 
special courts, while Russian notaries public are allowed to 
as hitherto. As to the application of Russian laws, 
they are naturally to be applied as long as they are within the 
provisions of the Rules Governing the Application of Laws 
Therefore this ques- 
not call for mention in the rules governing the crea- 
tion of the special courts. . . . 

I have now the honor to explain further the arrangements 
suggested by the Diplomatic Corps. 

1. The Municipal Council of the Concession will continue 
to function in accordance with the present arrangement. With 
regard to the police, which has close connection with the main- 


function 


promulgated by the Chinese Government. 


tion does 


tenance of peace and order, the Chinese Government by legal 
principle certainly bears the necessary responsibility, but what- 
ever is within the sphere of local government by the Municipal 
Council will not be interfered with at all. 

2. Although the old Russian courts had never received the 
recognition of the Chinese Government, yet in the interest and 
for the convenience of Russians they have been reconstituted 
in accordance with their former grading and in the same places 
within the special area of the Eastern Provinces. Moreover, 
ome of the former judicial officers of the different grades of 
the Russian courts have already been appointed counselors 
and inquisitors, and it is proposed to continue to appoint more. 
The Russian clerks and interpreters have also been employed 
and those who have already assumed office now number seven- 
teen, and it is proposed to employ more. 

3. The former Russian notaries public have already been 
allowed to continue their functions. 

For the purpose of giving to Russian affairs their due con- 
sideration this Ministry has created within itself a Commis- 


sion on Russian Affairs composed of important men familiar 
with Russian affairs now in the different departments of the 
Ministry, and Mr. Lin Ching-jen, formerly Minister to Petro- 
grad, has been appointed its chairman. In the offices of the 
Commissioners of Foreign Affairs of such places as Hankow 
and Hailar where Russian residents are comparatively numer- 
ous, Russians have been engaged as advisers. If necessary, 
advisers will also be engaged in other places. 

The points referred to above all concern the internal admin- 
istration of the Chinese Government. If any of the Russian 
organizations in China desire to express their opinion they are 
at liberty to communicate with the Commission on Russian 
Affairs, and such opinion will undoubtedly receive the due con- 
sideration of the Chinese Government. As to the summoning 
of a mixed council it is hoped that the Diplomatic Corps will 
appreciate and understand not only the fact that at this time 
when there are so many Russian political parties such a step 
will certainly give rise to undesirable consequences and create 
many difficult problems, but also the fact that it is a question 
which properly concerns the matter of Chinese sovereignty, and 
which the Chinese Government does not feel able to accede 
ae er 
Furthermore, for the information of the Diplomatic Corps, the 
Russians have violated China’s frontiers, outraged her mer- 
chants, confiscated their property, and done many other acts of 
a similar nature. In fact on the part of the Russians they have 
for a time failed to fulfil their treaty obligations. Nevertheless, 
China, appreciating the distressing condition of Russia and de- 
siring to strengthen her friendship for Russia not only has not 
reduced, but quite on the contrary has increased the burdens of 
the Chinese Government and people in their favor. Such cir- 
cumstances and conditions do not obtain in any other country 
than China. 

Since the Diplomatic Corps has made some proposals in regard 
to Russian affairs, I make bold to request that it put itself in 
China’s position and consider the whole question in that light. 











Tals half-page is an expression from a Japanese 

friend of his appreciation of the earnest and 
devoted work of The Nation in crusading for freer 
and fairer trade relations the world over, for just and 
more generous social and political relations both 
within and between nations, and especially for its 
brave and earnest labors to keep the peace between 
the United States and Japan. 
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Foodstuffs and Clothing 


SHIPPED OVERSEAS 


Your relatives and friends in Central Europe must have 
your help. They must have it NOW. Send them a relief 
package of “BREMER"” Food necessaries. 

We have ample stocks of only the finest foodstuffs espe 
cially prepared for shipment overseas. We prepare pack- 
ages of articles selected by you, or forward whatever 
articles of your own you may wish to ship. Repeat orders 
and thankful letters are the highest recommendations for 
the effective relief accomplished by the 


BREMER OVERSEAS FORWARDING SERVICE 


Write at once for our Selective Price List, or send in your 
order immediately if you desire shipment with the next 
express steamer. 


LOUIS BREMER, - Est. 1896 


Merchant - Exporter - Forwarder 
1329-31 SECOND AVE., Cor. 7Oth St. 
Phone Rhinelander 3127 NEW YORK CITY 














Regular shipments now made by express steamers to Ham- 
burg and Bremen. 

We have had numerous requests to pack relief cases for 
shipments to Ireland and are prepared to take care of 
your orders. 


Refers by permission to the management of The Nation 
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cold and win 


“TOILET LANOLINE” 


is one of the best preparations for the skin. 
“Lanoline” is prescribed by the greatest der 
matologists for chapped lips and hand gratin 
ness, =: am tao pimples and aller i tions of the 
skin. It ie the best of ail protectives for cuts 
and burns, and prevents the pain incident to 


exposure. Emoll ent , Protective, bland and 
soothing. “Lano.ine’ is the best remedy for 


reserving and softening the skin, especially 


with SMALL CH: LDKEN., 
‘REPARED BY 


PLEXO PREPARATIONS, Inc. 


NGW YORK 


Sole A gen: t and Distributors 


General Drug Co., N. Y., 94 N. Moore St. 











DON’T SMOKE PAINT 


Our pipes are made of the finest imported well seasoned 


BRIAR ROOT. We use NEITHER PAINT NOR VAR- | 
| NISH, leaving pores open to absorb moistures. They color | 


like meerschaums. Absolutely NO BREAKING-IN. Each 
pipe is perfect and guaranteed. 


TRADE MARK 





WE MAKE THEM 


Mail Orders Filled 


BARCLAY PIPE SHOP 


41 BARCLAY STREET Corner Church Street 





HELP US BUILD YOUR neg 


The friends and students of the 
Summer Camp this year at LAKE TAMIS Vay we 


The land 2100 acres in extent —} hee t / 
struction has begun 


$35,000 IS NEEDED TO COMPLETED THE WoOtnkK 


We are selling five year, five per ce 


$/00) to raise this sum 


HOW MANY WILL YOU TAKE? 


PEOPLE’S EDUCATIONAL CAMP SOCIETY, Inc. 
7 East Fifteenth Street New York City 
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“GRIP” UMBRELLA 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Fits in 15-inch Traveling Bag 


Folded in an instant 


s1 1 , 
All travelet hould ] ive one 


Sold by all leading dealers 


FOLLMER, CLOGG & CO. 


295 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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\ TOMAN COLLEGE 
Publication bE xpe rience 
Shorthand. Work preferred in 
Social Welfare, or Publication 

Reply Box 64, The Nation. 


graduate, 


FOUNG Woman, American university 

y with speaking knowledge of Russian, German 

and French expe ‘rienced stenographer, seeks 
suitable position, preferably that of private secre- 
tary Experienced in fe yreign exchange. For further 
particulars address Box 49, The Nation 
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Read THE AMERICAN EMPIRE 
By SCOTT NEARING 
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Schultheis’ Galleries 
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ANTIQUARIAN BOOK COMPANY 
tratford-on-Avon, England 
EDITIONS—RARE EDITIONS 
FINE EDITIONS 
Catalogues Mailed free on Request 


SPANISH BOOKS 


Large, carefully selected stock. Modern and Classic 
Literature. Reproductions of Spanish masterpieces. 
HARRIET V. WISHNIEFF & CO. 

126 West 49th Street New York City 


THE CURE of IMPERFECT SIGHT 
By Treatment WITHOUT GLASSES by W. H. Bates, M. D. 
A book which demonstrates that all persons wear 
ing glasses are curable without them. 
Price $5. Sent on approvel 
CENTRAL FIXATION PUBLISHING COMPANY 
342 West 42d Street, New York 
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Audiatur et altera pars: 


LEIPZIGER “ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG” 


Full set of 225 war numbers, 9 substantial cloth- 
bound vols., a unique and dignified survey of 
War-Time-Germany. Limited supply. 

$85.00 prepaid 


Large stock other German books. 


Beyer’s Bookshop, 207 Fulton St., N. Y. | | 





NONPARTISAN LEAGUE 


Most sound, sensible and successful reform move- 
ment of all. (Elected the governor of Wisconsin.) 
All news and philosophy of it in Wisconsin Leader, 
Madison, Wis. 8 months $1. Take it! 


UPTON SINCLAIR | 


writes an entire page each week in the 
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THE PEOPLE'S INSTITUTE, COOPER UNION, 8 O'Clock 


Friday, Feb. 4: Everett Dean Martin, “The Under- 
Side of Modern Ideas.” 
Tuesday, Feb.8: S. K. Ratcliffe, “The Younger 


Generation.” 
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NEARING, Rand School 
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61 Hamilton Place, New York 


Among the many illustrated articles of the Feb- 
ruary number 

The Fight Against Venereal Disease, by 
Wm. J. Fielding.—Fighting Disease in 
Soviet Russia, by L. A. Huebsch, M.D.— 
Health of Office Workers.—The Mysterious 
Vitamine. 

OPINIONS: “Unlike any other magazine” (A 
lecturer of a medical college). ‘Highly interesting” 
(Ed. One Big Union Monthly). “Splendid” (Ed. 
Appeal to Reason). “The series Labor and Health 
alone is worth the price of the magazine” (The 
Oakland World). “It is directed with a sort of 
divine fury’ (A_ reader). “Am gratified and 
amazed to discover a doctor with courage enough 
to start such a magazine’ (A great surgeon). 

40 cents a copy. $4 a year. $2.15 for 6 months. 
$1.10 for 8 months. No free sample copies. Sold 
in important book stores of large cities of U. S. 
In New York and Brooklyn on news- 
stands, at Brentano's and Rand School. 





















The THEATRE GUILD 


presents 


At the Garrick Theatre, 65 W. 35th St., 
Evenings at 8:15. 


HEARTBREAK HOUSE 
By Bernard Shaw 


New York City. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2:15. 


Advance reservations may be made by telephone—Fitzroy 1522. 


“Questions and 


sands sold 


APPEAL 


Socialist Questions and Answers, 25c. 


Answers 
A wonderful buy. 


TO REASON, 


About Socialism” is a steady seller. Thou 


Handsomely got up. 
GIRARD, KANSAS. 
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BOOKS BY IRWIN ST. JOHN TUCKER—Peper Edition 


Poetry 































PART I. 


Moatly 
and 


Post free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN 


43, Piccadilly, W. 1, 


or, 140 Strand, W 





An Old Country Library 


Collected during the Years 1785-1805 


Rare Botanical and other Natural History Books 


with Coloured Plates 


Voyages ond Travels in the Four Continents and Australia || | 
Also a List of the Chief New Books of the Season | 


_ 
London, England. 








’ = , Internationalism 50 cents Poems of a Socialist Priest 25 cents 
ALICE K AUSE DRAMATISTS AGENT PLAYS Geography of the Gods 50 cents The Chosen Nation 25 cents 
ESTABLISHED 1895 The Martyr Peoples 50 cents The Sangreal 25 cents 
Ww . . Complete Set for $1.50. 
1402 BROADWAY Motion Picture Department Send orders to the Author, 220 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago. 
NEW YORK R. L. GIFFEN, Associate Manager The writings of this Socialist speaker, historian, and poet have been circu- 
lated by the million. Get the Set. 
: 

Just Published: EF] The Instrument 

of the Immortals 
No. 69. Catalogue of ! 





methods answers 
source of life, 
power. 


and to microzyma; 


ishing revelations 


& CO. 


Paper bound. 




















The True Nature and Source of Vitamines or Life Elements 
By HENRY LINDLAHR, M.D. 


The latest and most vital message from the pen of this 
well-known authority on dietetics and drugless healing 


heat, 
It explains the philosophy and technic of fasting; 
shows the relationship of vitamines to mineral elements 


revolutionizes the science of dietetics. 
This treatise from beginning to end abounds in aston- 


lems in dietetics and in the treatment of human ailments. 
Nearly 50 pages. 
Special discount when ordered in lots of six or more copies 


LINDLAHR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
515 S. Ashland Boulevard 


the greatest question as to the true 
energy, resistance, and recuperative 


proves the fallacy of the calorie theory; 


concerning the most important prob- 


Postpaid 50c. 





Chicago, IIl. 
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Once a Month THE DIAL 
Once a Week THE NATION 


An ideal combination for the thoughtful person interested in contemporary art, literatur. 
and public affairs 


THE DIAL is not a political journal, but a monthly magazine of the er 
devoted to— 


Fiction: Through a well-organized staff of foreign representativi THI. DEAL 
has been able to secure fiction from 2 continents. Appearing early in tl 
year will be stories by 

Paul Valery - - - - France 
Sherwood Anderson - - America 
Thomas Mann - - - Germany 
D. H. Lawrence - - - England 
Johan Bojer - - - - Norway 


James Stephens - - - Ireland 
and ‘‘He—the One Who Gets Slapped,’’ a four-act play by Leonid Andreyevo 


Verse: The poetry published in THE DIAL, has caused some comment at 
critics. Its form has excited those who care more for mode than tor « 
tion. The following names indicate that THI DIALS poetry 
manifesto nor a defense—it is poetry. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson Robert Frost 
John Drinkwater Ezra Pound 
William Carlos Williams Amy Lowell 
Maxwell Bodenheim André Spire 
Essays: THE DIAL publishes essays of every sort. The following names ar: 
ample index to the quality of this department. 
Remy de Gourmont (inédit) T. S. Eliot 
Benedetto Croce Richard Aldington 
John Dewey Mary Austin 


and the autobiography of William Butler Yeats 


Book Reviews: Irom 4 to 6 full length reviews and from 15 to 20 briefer reviews by abl 
critics appear each month. 


Art: 8 reproductions of the graphic and plastic arts, as well as critical revi 

of sculpture, painting, and music, form a permanent feature of cach issu 
THE NATION, on the other hand, is one of the foremost journals in America, devoted 
to the discussion of political, social, and economic subjects. Mditorial comment, ne 


and articles relative to the world of contemporary events, appear every weck. 
A well balanced combination for the thoughtful reader 


A Yearly Subscription 


TH DIAL and ink NATION dl 88. 00 


The regular annual sul scription to either magazine is $5.00. Dy advant 
this ate combination, a saving of $ 2.00 can oy effected. Send in your remittances 
once to THE DIAL, 152 West 13th Street, New York City. 
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Before the Bigh Court of the Tlorld 
HAPPY CHILDHOOD, 


aa Plaintiff + 


PAINFUL HUNGER, 


Defendant | 





A pplication for an 
Injunctional Order. 


Now comes the above named plaintiff and for a cause of action respectfully shows to this court, hereinafter desig- 


nated “the reader”: 


First: That at all the times prior to the commencement of this action this plaintiff has by all humane people been 


termed the inherent right of children throughout the World. 


Second: That there are now resident in Central Europe more than 15 millions of children of tender age, who have 


never had the pleasure of an acquaintance with this plaintiff. 


Third: That the defendant is the prime cause for this deplorable state of facts, in that it has wantonly, wilfully, and 
maliciously prevented this plaintiff from entering the life of said 15 millions of children, most of whom since birth have 
been so molested by the defendant, that they have never even known the sensation of a full and satisfied stomach. 


WHEREFORE, this plaintiff prays this “reader” that the defendant be forever enjoined and estopped from 
harassing, hindering or interfering with said distressed children or their comfort; and 


THIS PLAINTIFF FURTHER PRAYS that this “reader” will grant to them such substantial and material re- 
lief as is within his means and power to give, by the purchase and contribution of one or more assortments of the food- 


stuffs listed below. 


Assortment “A”—$5.75 

Contents 1 can Libby Corned Beef, net weight per can 
12 ounces, 1 can Libby Roast Beef, net weight per can 
12 ounces, 1 can Libby Pink Salmon, net weight per 
can 16 ounces, 2 cans Libby Sliced Bacon, net weight 
per can 9 ounces, 2 cans Libby Beef Fat, net weight per 
can 14 ounces, 1 tin Libby Oven Baked Beans, net 
weight per can 17 ounces, 2 cans Libby Raspberry, 
Strawberry or Apricot Jam, net weight per can 21 
ounces, 2 cans Libby Sweetened Condensed Milk, net 
weight per can 14 ounces, 2 cans Evaporated Milk, net 
weight per can 16 ounces, 1 dozen Bouillon cubes. 


Assortment “B”—$20.50 

Contents: 6 cans Libby Corned Beef, net weight per 
can 12 ounces, 3 cans Libby Roast Beef, net weight per 
can 12 ounces, 3 cans Libby Boiled Beef, net weight per 
can 12 ounces, 6 cans Libby Pink Salmon, net weight 
per can 16 ounces, 6 cans Libbv Sliced Bacon, net 
weight per can 9 ounces, 4 cans Libbv Beef Fat, net 
weight per can 23 ounces, 3 tins Libbv Bouillon Cubes, 
containing 1 dozen each, 6 cans Libby Oven Baked 
Beans, net weight 17 ounces, 6 cans Libby Raspberry, 
Strawberry or Apricot Jam, net weight per gan 21 
ounces, 6 cans Libby Sweetened Condensed Milk, net 
weight per can 14 ounces, 6 cans Libby Evaporated 
Milk. net weight per can 16 ounces, 3 cans Libby Oxtail 
Soup, net weight per can 11 ounces, 3 cans Libby Mulli- 
ratawnev Soup, net weight per can 11 ounces, 3 cans 

Libby Vegetable Soup, net weight per can 9 ounces 
lesire to furnish these food packages 
Cent Eurone should fill out 
» have no friends or re'a- 
blank to the Central 
er such food packages 
of some destitute family 


ies named and obtain an 


] thy ce who ( 
or relatives it 


nor from such recipient. 
ler these orders are now on 
rehomcec of the (Central Ri lie f 


are of first quality only. 


Assortment “C”—$10.00 
Contents: 241% Ibs. Wheat Flour, 10 Ibs. Rice, 5 Ibs. 
Macaroni, 10 lbs. Sugar, granulated, 2 lbs. Farina, 2 Ibs. 


Happy Childhood 


Corn Starch, 2 Ibs. Sweetened Chocolate, 2 Ibs. Coffee, 
1 Ib. Cocoa, 1 Ib. Tea, % Ib. Cinnamon, % Ib. Pepper. 


Assortment “D”—$7.00 
Contents: 48 tins—16 ounces net—Evaporated Milk, 
United States Government Brand. 


Assortment “E”—$9.00 
Contents: 48 tins—14 ounces net—Condensed Sweet- 
ened Milk, United States Government Brand. 


Assortment “F”—$15.00 

Contents: 12 Ibs. specially cured and smoked ham, 11 
Ibs. Fat Backs, 10 lbs. pure refined lard, 5 lbs. hard 
Salami. 


Assortment “G”—$11.00 

Contents: 140 Ibs. Wheat Flour. 

Assortment “H”—$6.50 

Contents: | case containing 1 bag of 50 lbs. Granulated 
Sugar. " 

Assortment “I”—$6.00 

Contents: 1 case containing 1 bag of 50 Ibs. Fanev 
Blue Rose Rice. 

Assortment “K”—$12.00 

Contents: 1 case containing 50 Ibs. (2 tins each 25 lbs.) 
Pure Refined Lard. 





CENTRAL RELIEF COMMITTEE, 
247- East 41st Street, ‘New York, N. Y. 


Please ship Assortment.... 
(Indicate 


I enclose $ 

(1) Name. 

Street Address.......... 
City, District and Country 


Name and Address 


If donated for general relief write at (1) “At your discretion” 


(Please write plainly) 
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